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THE COVER: Heat sensors in the nose of 
a six-foot reticulate python are 
demonstrated to graduate students Dennis 
Dwyer and Janice Burke by David J. 
Klingener, associate professor of 

zoology. The snake was raised in the 
Zoology Department lab. The 15-year-old 
Ph.D. program in zoology at the 
University of Massachusetts was among 
17 such programs at this institution 
awarded the highest nation-wide rating 

in the 1971 survey of the American 
Council on Education. 


The University reserves, for itself and its 
departments, the right to change its an- 
nouncements or regulations whenever such 
action is deemed appropriate or necessary. 
It is the policy of the University of 
Massachusetts that any and all acceptance 
of students for admission be without re- 
gard to race, color, or national origin. 
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Courses Offered: 
Accounting 
epee) 
7X (a 
Astronomy 
Botany 
Chemical Engineering . 
Chemistry ; 
Civil Engineering . 
Comparative Literature 
Economics 
Education 
Electrical Engineering . 
English 

(Journalistic Studies) 
Entomology . 


Forestry & Wildlife Management 


French 
General Busnes & hnene ; 
Geography 
Geology 
German . 
Government 
History > es 
Industrial Engineering 
Italian 
Linguistics 
Management 
Marketing 
Mathematics 

(Statistics) 
Mechanical & Aero- Space 

Engineering : 
Microbiology 
Military Science . 
Music 
Nursing . . , 
Nutrition & Foal : 
Philosophy 
Physical Education 
Physics 
Plant & Soil Saites 
Psychology. 
Public Health 
Rhetoric : 
Slavic Languages & Literatures 
Sociology : 
Spanish 
Speech 
Zoology . 


CAMPUS MAP 


Summer Session 


Main Eight-Week Session 


Registration Day: June 28 

Classes begin: June 29 

Final day for adding courses: July 2 

Final day for dropping courses without penalty: 
July 8 

Classes end: August 20 


Special Freshman Program 


(See pages 9 and Io) 

Registration day: June 28 

Classes begin: June 29 

Final day for adding courses: July 5 

Final day for dropping courses without penalty: 
July 24 

Classes end: August 20 


Daily Schedule 


60-Minute Period 
7:45 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
10:15 a.m. 
Ties O ail), 
1:00 p.m. 
2:15 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


The letter code designates 60-minute class periods. 
All courses meet every day, Monday through Fri- 
day, unless otherwise specified. Courses which 
meet at special times are appropriately described. 
Special Freshman Program courses begin June 29 
and end August 20, 1971. 

Two numbers preceding a course title designate 
a course offered for either undergraduate or gradu- 
ate credit. 
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1971 Calendar 


All courses are for three credits unless other- 
wise indicated. 

Courses or labs which may be elected at more 
than one time are designated: A; B; C; etc. Courses 
meeting for longer than one period are described by 
hyphenating the first and last period during which 
the course meets, e.g., A-C; D-F; etc. 

Final examinations will be given during regular 
class time. At the option of the instructor, they 
may take two class periods. 

Special Sessions — Departments of Anthropolo- 
gy, Education, Engineering, English, Food Science, 
Home Economics, Nursing, Physics and Speech of- 
fer certain courses and programs at dates other than 
the main eight-week term. These dates are given 
under the course description and/or under the 
section on Special Programs. 


The University of Massachusetts 


Amherst e Boston e Worcester 
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Founded in 1863, the University of Massachusetts 
is one of 66 land grant colleges and universities in 
the United States providing public education, re- 
search, and service. The University campus at Am- 
herst, situated on 1,100 acres in the picturesque 
Connecticut River Valley, enrolls 20,000 students 
and is served by a $160-million physical plant. The 
University has continually expanded to meet the 
growing needs of the Commonwealth. The Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Boston, opened to 1,000 
freshmen in 1965, and currently enrolls approxt- 
mately 4,000 students. The new University Medi- 
cal School at Worcester opened in the fall of 1970, 
and plans are presently being developed for the es- 
tablishment in Amherst of a Law School. 

At Amherst, a broad and continuous program ts 
provided by the undergraduate schools and colleges, 
the Graduate School, the Summer Session, and the 
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Division of Continuing Education. Basic units are 
the College of Agriculture, the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the Schools of Business Administration, 
Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Nurs- 
ing, and Physical Education, and the Department 
of Public Health. The University also has volun- 
tary Army and Air Force ROTC programs, an act- 
ive Phi Beta Kappa chapter, and more than 400 
student organizations. Numerous centers and bur- 
eaus actively serve the Commonwealth in such 
fields as government research, labor relations, 
natural resources, and population. 

The University has joined Smith, Amherst, 
Hampshire and Mount Holyoke Colleges in a five- 
college cooperative program, developing specific 
Ph.D. programs as well as operating a radio station 
and offering lectures, special courses, and inter- 
library loans. 


General Information 


Application Procedure 


Pre-registration may be accomplished by submit- 
ting application and registration forms to the Ad- 
missions Office, Whitmore Administration Build- 
ing, for undergraduates, and to the Graduate 
School, Munson Hall, for graduate students, prior 
to June 10. Course registrations and schedules will 
be arranged for persons applying by this date. Ap- 
plications received later than this date will not be 
processed, but returned to the student. In such cases 
no scheduling will be done in advance, no bill or 
housing assignment will be made until Registration 
Day, and the student may find certain courses 
closed because of capacity enrollment. Course re- 
gistration and scheduling will be handled on a 
“first-come, first-served’ basis. Although every ef- 
fort is made to accommodate scheduling requests, 
the University cannot guarantee enrollment in a 
particular course section. Early application will 
help to ensure a preferred schedule, and will enable 
registration to proceed in a minimum of time. 

Students whose applications have been pro- 
cessed must still appear on Registration Day to 
obtain their schedules and to sign the Certi- 
ficate of Registration Form. Applications 
for students who do not appear will be can- 
celled after the late registration period. 

Application forms are included in this Bulletin, 
and may also be obtained from the Registrar's Of- 
fice, 213 Whitmore Administration Building, or 
from the Graduate School, Munson Hall, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 
01002. 

Any student who holds a degree must apply 
through the Graduate School whether he is 
taking courses for credit or not, even though 
he is applying for undergraduate courses. 
Acceptance to the University Summer Ses- 
sion is not an acceptance to the University 
for any regular session (other than _ for 
“Swingshift Freshmen’). 


Registra lion 


Registration for both the main eight-week session 
and the Special Freshman Program will be held 
on June 28 in Boyden Gymnasium. Students may 
register from 9:00 a.m. to 12 Noon and from 1:30 
to 4:30 p.m. See also Summary of Registration 
Procedures, page 17. 


Housin g 


It is the policy of the Board of Trustees to require 
the housing of undergraduates in University rest- 
dence halls. Exemptions to this rule are granted to 
married students, to those commuting from the 
home of their parents, to seniors, and to those over 
21 years of age. Students may also be exempted for 
medical reasons. 

Residence halls will open for occupancy at 1:00 
p.m. on the day immediately preceding Registra- 
tion Day and will close on the day following the 
final day of classes. Room assignments will be 
available to pre-registered students upon arrival. 

All rooms are provided with basic furniture in- 
cluding beds and mattresses, desks, desk chairs, 
lounge chair, wastebaskets, bulletin boards, wind- 
ow drapes, and night stands. Each student 1s re- 
sponsible for providing ash trays, pillows, bed lin- 
en, blankets, and towels. Linen service may be ob- 
tained by contract with a private linen service. 

Those eligible to reside off campus may obtain 
housing information by writing to the Off-Campus 
Housing Office, 236 Whitmore Administration 
Building, University of Massachusetts, Ambherst, 
Massachusetts 01002. 


Board 


The University Food Services will offer a 15-meal, 
Monday through Friday, meal ticket at a charge of 
$3.20 per day or $16 per week. All students in 
University residence halls are required to purchase 
this meal ticket except those students who are sen- 
iors, over 21 at the time of registration, or married. 
This board,contract offers a highly selective menu 
with a ‘‘seconds”’ policy on all items. 

The Student Union and two snack bars at 
Hampden and Worcester Commons are open for 
a la carte service throughout the week and week- 
end. At the new Campus Center, meals may be pur- 
chased at either the coffee shop or in the dining 
room. 


Expenses 


In order to avoid delays at registration, students 
are encouraged to pre-register, by mail, by June 7 
for the main eight-week term of Summer Session. 
This will enable the Cashier's Office to prepare a 
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bill for each student, making it possible for the 
student to pay in advance. A STUDENT CAN- 
NOTSREGIS TERS UNERSS So I Sool Eis srali 
INEPUEE: 

As this Bulletin is prepared long in advance of 
the summer, the fees listed are subject to change. 


TUITION _ for residents 
of Massachusetts 
TUITION for non-residents 


$ 10 per credit 


of Massachusetts $ 15 per credit 
HEALTH FEE* $ 2 per week 
CAMPUS GEN TERIFERS $ 1.50 per week 


SLTUDENTPAGTIVITIES BEE* 93. s2tper week 
BOARD— 
WEEKDAYS ONLY $106 per five-day week 


RENT $ 17 per week 
2 Weeks’ Rent $ 35 
8 Weeks’ Rent $140 


SPECIAL FRESHMAN PROGRAM 
TUITION for residents 


of Massachusetts $100 
TUITION for non-residents 
of Massachusetts $300 


(The matriculation fee payment 

of $15 will be deducted from both 

tuition rates) 
HEAL LEDER ES $ 16 
CAMPUS CENTER FEE® $ 12 
SCUDENIWAGLIVITIESIFER = 323216 
ATHLETIC (Physical Education) $ 10 
BOARD—WEEKDAYS ONLY $128 
RENT $140 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND 
SUPPLY EXBENSES 
Students should be prepared to pay for necessary 
books and incidental supplies. Certain departments 
make special charges for laboratory supplies. 


*Required fees. to be paid by all students including commuters. 


Tuition and Fee Refunds 


A student who leaves the University before a term 
is completed will ordinarily be granted a refund of 
tuition and fees according to the following sched- 
ule: 
a) During the first week of each term 60% 
b) During the second week of each term 20% 
c) After the second week No refund 

A student who makes an advance payment and 
then for any reason does not attend any part of that 
term will be given a full refund of tuition and fees. 
(Contact the appropriate Registrar's Office. ) 

A student involuntarily called into military ser- 
vice before the completion of a term will be given 
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a pro rata refund of tuition and fees provided that 
he receives no academic credit for the work of that 
term. If academic credit is given, there will be no 
refund. 

A student who is suspended or expelled from the 
University for disciplinary reasons forfeits all rights 
to a refund. 

No refund will be given of prepaid room rent 
after a term has begun and the room has been oc- 
cupied. 


Residence 


New students who are residents of Massachusetts 
must file a Certificate of Residence with the Trea- 
surer's Office in order to obtain a residential tui- 
tion rate. The application form includes the appro- 
priate certificate. 


Veterans and War Orphans 


Students eligible for educational benefits through 
the Veterans Administration, either as veterans or 
as children of deceased or disabled veterans, should 
present certification of eligibility at registration. If 
already receiving benefits, they should enroll again 
for them. Students are invited to consult the Place- 
ment and Financial Aid Office, Whitmore Ad- 
ministration Building, which acts as a clearing 
center for matters pertaining to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Pige 
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Motor Vehicle Registration 


Any student who is eligible to have a car on cam- 
pus must register it with the Parking Office, 105 
Hampshire House. Current University of Massa- 
chusetts stickers must be displayed on the front 
and rear bumpers of all registered vehicles. Eligi- 
ble are: commuting students, seniors, and married 
students. Driving to and from classes is prohibited; 
however, the following exception is in effect: stu- 
dents whose locomotion 1s seriously impaired will 
be issued, by the Infirmary, an appropriate form 
for a medical waiver. This allows a student to drive 
and park his car in any legal zone on campus. 

All persons who operate a motor vehicle on cam- 
pus are required to abide by the University of Mas- 
sachusetts motor vehicle rules and regulations. 


Administrative Contacts 


The usual initial contact for students with the ad- 
ministrative staff is based upon a student’s local 
residence—residence hall students should begin 
with their Area Coordinators; men and women 
commuters with the Office of Non-resident Stu- 
dent Affairs. 


Academic Information 


Adding or Dropping Courses 


A student may add or drop any course during the 
first four class days of the term without notation on 
his record. No course may be added after the fourth 
day. After the fourth day but before the eleventh 
day, a course may be dropped with a mark of W 
(withdrawn) recorded. After the tenth day, any 
course dropped is recorded as WF (withdrew fail- 
ing). This grade is computed in the quality point 
average. 

Exceptions to this rule are made in certain cases 
of protracted illness or serious personal or social 
problems. In such cases, a WP (withdrew passing) 
may be recorded if the student obtains the follow- 
ing: 1) the favorable recommendation of the appro- 
priate University Health or Student Personnel offi- 
cer; 2) the approval of his adviser and the Dean of 
his school (for visiting students only, approval of 
the Director of the Summer Session is substituted 
for that of the adviser and the Dean); 3) certifica- 


tion from his instructor that he was passing the 
course at the time he first contacted the appropriate 
student personnel officer regarding his problem. 
Forms for the above may be obtained ‘at the Regis- 
trar's Office by undergraduates, and at the Gradu- 
ate School by graduate students. An overload of 
courses is not considered sufficient grounds for 
dropping a course under this arrangement. 


SPECIAL FRESHMAN PROGRAM 

A student enrolled in the Special Freshman Pro- 
gram may drop any course during the first seven 
days of the term without notation on his record. No 
class may be added after the first seven days. After 
the seventh day and through July 24 (mid-term 
date), a course may be dropped without penalty and 
a W (withdrawn) recorded. After this date, any 
course dropped is recorded as a WF (withdrew 
failing ) and 1s computed in the quality point aver- 
age. Exceptions to this rule are made in certain 
cases of protracted illness or serious personal or so- 
cial problems. In such cases a grade of WP (with- 
drew passing) may be recorded. The forms required 
for the above may be obtained from the Registrar’s 
Office. 


Overload of Credits 


A full Summer Session program is usually consid- 
ered to consist of two three-credit courses. Students 
who wish to register for additional credits must se- 
cure approval as follows: 

I. 9g credits (one extra course) 

Academic Dean (University students) 
Director of Summer Session 
(visiting students) 

2. A senior graduating in Summer or the fol- 
lowing January may register for 9 credits 
without extra permission. 

Forms for overloads for undergraduates may be 
secured in the Registrar's Office, 213 Whitmore 
Administration Building. Graduate students should 
inquire at the Graduate Office, Munson Hall. 


Auditin g 


A student who intends to audit a course must regis- 
ter and pay the regular tuition and activities fees. 
There is no special audit fee. A student who drops 
a course during the term, but wishes to continue on 
an audit basis, will receive a grade in accordance 
with the existing regulations governing the Add 
and Drop periods. 


Accelerated Enrollment 


The University invites superior high school students 
to begin their college education immediately upon 
graduation by enrolling in the Summer Session. 
For the highly motivated student who, perhaps, 1s 
already convinced that his formal education will 
require graduate or professional studies, an early 
start may conserve valuable time. Similarly, stu- 
dents in financial need may find it less expensive 
to complete their undergraduate education in less 
than four years. Summer Session attendance can 
substantially reduce the time necessary to obtain a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Students who wish to start their University of 
Massachusetts undergraduate work in the summer 
are advised to apply to the Admissions Office for 
regular admission by the fall of their senior year. 
Their applications must be received and complete 
no later than March 1. At the same time they 
should indicate their desire for summer study. The 
Registrar's Office will forward a Summer Session 
application and detailed information regarding 
the summer program. 

Students who have been accepted at institutions 
other than the University of Massachusetts may en- 
roll in the summer program providing they secure 
the approval of their college. A space for this ap- 
proval is furnished on the Summer Session applica- 
tion. 


S pec ial Freshman Pro gram 


Each year a number of high school graduates are 
admitted to the University with the stipulation that 
they begin their college careers in the Summer Ses- 
sion, take their vacation period during the fall se- 
mester, and join their regular class for the spring 
semester. After completion of this first year, stu- 
dents then follow the regular school year sequence. 

This is an invitational program for students who 
apply for regular admission to the University, and 
is not available to visiting students. Begun in the 
summer of 1964 with 180 students, the program 
has been expanded significantly in recent years 
and will accommodate 300 students this summer. 
In order to avoid, wherever possible, conflicts with 
high school commencement and senior class acti- 
vities, the 1971 Summer Session for students en- 
rolled in this program will commence June 28 and 
extend for 8 weeks through August 20. 

Students will normally complete 9 credits of aca- 
demic work in addition to one semester (1 credit) 
of required physical education. While course offer- 
ings will be limited (approximately 21 courses 
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from 16 departments), there will be sufficient 
breadth to ensure most people a balanced program. 
In addition, a student may select one course from 
the numerous regular Summer Session offerings if 
such a choice would be in the student’s best interest. 
Since the work completed during the summer term 
does not constitute the equivalent of a regular se- 
mester, students should be prepared to enroll 1 
two courses in the fall semester in their home area 
to ensure that they have sufficient credits to equal 
a full semester. 

The academic program is composed primarily of 
lower division courses specifically designated for 
students in this program. However, various courses 
from the regular Summer Session offerings may be 
elected to supplement the courses specifically desig- 
nated for special freshmen. Ordinarily, a student 
will select three courses, including Rhetoric, plus 
physical education. The departments offering 
courses in the Special Freshman Program are: 


Art History 
Botany Mathematics 
Chemistry Philosophy 
Engineering Psychology 
French Rhetoric 
Geology Sociology 
German Spanish 
Government Zoology 


Thesis and Problems Credit 


Graduate students contemplating special course 
work and thesis work during the Summer Session 
should seek the permission of their department 
heads and/or advisers. Special and thesis courses 
are listed by number in the departmental offerings 
section of this bulletin. A student who fails to regis- 
ter for such work will not receive an ID card, and 
cannot use University facilities. 


Withdrawals 


An undergraduate student who has attended Sum- 
mer Session classes and who desires to drop all his 
courses and thus terminate enrollment must observe 
formal procedures. Summer Session withdrawal 
papers originate in the Office of Non-resident Stu- 
dent Affairs for commuting students, and with the 
Southwest Area Coordinator for on-campus resi- 
dents. If a student withdraws from the Summer 
Session during the second half of the term (after 
July 31), grades of WF or WP will be entered, as 
appropriate, for all courses. 

Summer Session withdrawal papers for graduate 
students may be obtained at the Graduate School, 
Munson Hall. 


Credit for Summer Work 


All courses carry degree credit and are equivalent 
in method, content, and credit to courses offered at 
the University during the regular academic year. 
Credits obtained in these courses are ordinarily ac- 
cepted as transfer credits by other colleges and unt- 
versities. 

Students who are registering for the first time or 
who have registered previously and desire to pursue 
an advanced degree at the University must secure 
the approval of the requisite departments and ap- 
proval of the Dean of the Graduate School on the 
appropriate application form. 


Special Programs 


French Studies at Pau 


The program in Pau, southwest France, provides 
study in French language, stylistics, literature and 
civilization. Courses are taught by French univer- 
sity professors, mainly from the faculties of Bor- 
deaux and Toulouse. Open to both undergraduates 
and graduate students, the program permits stu- 
dents to study in courses appropriate to their langu- 
age ability and interests. Up to six University of 
Massachusetts credits in French can be earned. The 
total program is from June 17 to August 26, the 
study program from July 8 to August 22, permitting 
independent or group travel before and after the 
study program. An integral part of the program is 
excursions to Lourdes, the Basque country, and 
other places of cultural interest. The participation 
fee is $700, and covers international travel, tuition, 
room and board at Pau, and excursions planned as 
part of the program. A limited number of partial 
scholarships are available. Contact: French Stud- 
ies at Pau, Department of French, Italian and Clas- 
sics, Herter Hall, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts 01002. 


Hispanic Studies in Madrid 


In its 1971 program in Madrid, June 16 to August 
26, the Department of Hispanic Languages and 
Literatures offers two graduate seminars, two 
courses open to graduates, to 1972 seniors and, 
by permission, to approved students of the class of 
1973, and one undergraduate course. They are all 
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conducted in Spanish and carry 3 credits each. The 
normal load is 6 credits. The purpose of the pro- 
gram 1s: 

1. to provide access (for qualified students) to 
intensive advanced work in literature and the 
history of ideas; 

2. to offer the experience of total immersion in 
the Spanish language and culture; 

3. to introduce students to Spanish scholars and 
creative intellectuals and artists who have 
not come to the U.S. to teach. Among the 
distinguished faculty for 1971: Pedro Lain 
Entraglo, Juan Cano Ballesta, José Luis 
Alonso-Misol, and José Olivio Jiminez. 

In addition to a six-week course of study, the 
program offers lectures, integrated weekend trips, 
and an optional post study tour of Andalucia. Ba- 
sic fee includes round-trip air transportation, tul- 
tion, room and board in a selected private home, 
(June 17 to August 2), lectures and excursions. Ba- 
sic cost to Massachusetts students 1s $875; to non- 
residents $905. Optional trips cost approximately 
$100. 

For further information, write to: Director, 
Madrid Program, Herter Hall, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


Oxford Program 


A special group of courses in English literature is 
regularly offered at Trinity College, Oxford, dur- 
ing July and part of August. The six-week session 
corresponds with the regular session of this Uni- 
versity and awards University of Massachusetts 
credit. The courses are all taught by Oxford dons 
(current or past) and the Bodleian Library 1s avail- 
able for extensive research. Graduate and under- 
graduate courses are offered and vary each year ac- 
cording to the availability of specialists at Oxford 
and the interest of students. Special evening lec- 
tures by noted authorities supplement these offer- 
ings. Overall cost to the student 1s $850. Contact: 
Professor Ernest Hofer, Department of English, 
Bartlett Hall, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 01002. 


Study in Bologna 


The University sponsors a program of summer 
study in Bologna, Italy, beginning in mid-June and 
ending the last week of August. The program 1s 
staffed primarily by members of the faculty of the 
University. The curriculum consists of regularly 
scheduled University courses on subjects in which 
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the Italian location contributes significantly to the 
student's understanding and experience. Field trips 
to major cultural centers in Italy are an integral 
part of the program. Any student in good academic 
standing at his college or university is eligible. 
Students will be expected to take two of any of the 
3-credit courses in the fields of Art, History, 
Italian, Government and Music. Cost to the stu- 
dent will be approximately $875. Enrollment 1s 
limited. Contact: Professor Roland Sarti, Depart- 
ment of History, Herter Hall, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts o1002. 


German Studies in F reiburg 


The Department of Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures sponsors a six-week summer program, one 
week in Berlin, and five weeks in Freiburg, Ger- 
many. Courses in elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced German are offered. Students may earn 
up to six University of Massachusetts credits. There 
is a three-week period for independent travel in 
Europe between the initial week in Berlin and the 
five-week study program in Freiburg. Dates of the 
program are June 17 to August 26. 

The course fee of $800 covers round-trip inter- 
national travel, tuition, room and _ board, and 
special excursions to a number of places of cultural 
and historic interest, including Koln, Aachen, and 
the Black Forest. The program is open to both grad- 
uate and undergraduate students, and is based at 
the University of Massachusetts Study Center in 
Freiburg. For further information, write to: Pro- 
fessor Albert Reh, Department of Germanic Langu- 
ages and Literatures, Herter Hall, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


Program ABLE 


Program ABLE (Accelerated Business Leadership 
Education), offered by the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1s designed to develop and enhance 
managerial skill among members of minority groups 
in our society. Persons who are presently employed 
in business and possess an undergraduate degree, 
or are graduates of accredited schools or colleges, 
are eligible for enrollment. 

The program leads to the Master of Business 
Administration degree. An initial Summer Session 
consists of an intensive sequence of instruction in 
the disciplines underlying graduate business edu- 
cation. Following successful completion of the 
summer work, students are admitted to the regular 
M.B.A. program of the School of Business Admin- 
istration. 


The entire program may be completed in 15 
months—one academic year and two Summer Ses- 
sions. Financial aid is available, based on need. 

For further information, write to: Dean Law- 
rence Johnson, School of Business Administration, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts O1002. 


Summer Arts Pro gram 


Each year a Summer Arts Program is presented by 
the University of Massachusetts, providing the Uni- 
versity Community with a varied and balanced pre- 
sentation of the arts. A film series provides at least 
one film a week. Prominent musical artists and 
lecturers are engaged throughout the summer. Both 
national travelling art exhibits and exhibits of 
local artists are shown. The Summer Repertory 
Theatre presents plays of professional quality each 
season. Summer Session students are admitted free 
of charge to all Summer Arts Program events upon 
presentation of their Summer Arts Ticket. Details 
of the Summer Arts Program events and ticket in- 
formation will be available at registration, the 
Student Activities Office, and the Fine Arts Coun- 
cil Office. 


Student Activities 


The Student Activities Office in the Campus Cen- 
ter is the focal point for social, community, gov- 
ernmental, social action, cultural, and educational 
enrichment activity, in addition to serving as the 
headquarters for Recognized Student Organizations 
(R.S.O.) and the Program Office. It provides re- 
source material and counsel on program planning, 
organizational work and group dynamics, enter- 
tainment selection and procurement, service and aid 
projects for campus and community, special inter- 
est activities and recreation, as well as counsel on 
budgeting, purchasing and contracting. The Stu- 
dent Activities Office also provides a banking, 
bookkeeping, and auditing service for student or- 
ganizations. 

Participation in extracurricular activities offers 
opportunities to further the broader objectives of a 
college experience. More than 50 professional clubs 
on campus extend classroom interest through closer 
contact with members of the faculty and represen- 
tatives of the professions. For those interested in 
communications, there are several campus publi- 
cations and an FM radio station. A wide range of 
social and cultural programs are coordinated 
through the residential colleges. 


Student Activities Staff 


The following staff personnel may be contacted for 
any service or assistance needed: 

Gerald F. Scanlon, Assistant Dean of Students, 
Coordinator of Student Activities; Sheila A. Mc- 
Revey, Assistant Coordinator of Student Activi- 
ties; Jill W. Cochrane, Program Adviser; James E. 
Swartz, Program Adviser; Armand H. Demers, 
Supervisor of R.S.O. Accounts, and James Riley, 
Program Adviser. 


re) 


Student Personnel Services 


Student Personnel Services comprise the adminis- 
trative agencies with primary concern and respon- 
sibility for students and student services outside 
the classroom. Student Personnel Services 1s ad- 
ministered through the Dean of Students by Dr. 
Randolph Bromery, Vice-Chancellor for Student 
Affairs, Whitmore Administration Building 


(5-2334). 


Dean of Students 


Dr. William F. Field — 227 Whitmore (5-2685) 

The Dean of Students directs and supervises 
the activities of all Student Personnel offices, in- 
cluding the following: 


ASSOCIATE DEAN OF STUDENTS 
Mr. W. Daniel Fitzpatrick —- 229 Whitmore 

(5-2192) 

The Associate Dean is responsible for the gener- 
al administration of all residence halls and the 
activities program of men and women undergradu- 
ates. The Associate Dean’s Office includes in its 
staff grouping the Housing Office, Coordinator of 
Student Activities, Campus Center Manager, the 
Area Coordinators and all Heads of Residence. 


ASSISTANT DEANS OF STUDENTS — 
RESIDENCE HALLS 
Mr. Michael West, East Area; Mr. Thomas Trot- 
man, West Area; 229 Whitmore (5-2192) 

The Assistant Dean of Students for the East Area 
has overall responsibility for the residence halls on 
the East side of campus including Orchard Hill, 
Central, Northeast and the new residence halls 
now under construction in the Northeast Area, in- 
cluding supervision of area coordinators, counsel- 
lors, business offices, and maintenance staffs. The 
Assistant Dean of Students for the West Area has 
similar responsibility for all Southwest residence 
halls. 


ASSISTANT DEAN OF STUDENTS — 
SLUDENTACTIVIEIES 

Mr. Gerald F. Scanlon — Campus Center (5-2351) 

The Assistant Dean of Students for Activities 
coordinates the operation of the Student Activities 
Office which is composed of the Program and 
R.S.O. Offices, the focal point for student cultural, 
social action, governmental, social and educational 
activities. His responsibilities include all phases of 
student activities ranging from individual student 
needs to organizational coordination and develop- 
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ment including the Student Senate, Campus Cen- 
ter Governing Board, class organizations, and ap- 
proximately 400 special interest groups. 


OFFICE OF NON-RESIDENT 
STUDENT AFFAIRS 
235 Whitmore (5-2711, 2240) 

This office is responsible for administrative liat- 
son with and development of programs for non- 
resident students; commuters, fraternity residents, 
and sorority residents. 


DEAN OF WOMEN 
Miss Helen Curtis — 235 Whitmore (5-2240) 

The Dean of Women serves off-campus women 
students, and provides academic counseling for 
married women students. The office also has short- 
term emergency loans and information on special 
loans and fellowships for women. 


HOUSING OFFICE 
Mr. James C. West, Director (and Business Mana- 
ger, Student Affairs) — 232 Whitmore (5-2100) 

The Housing Office has responsibility for the 
supervision of residence hall room assignment, 
room changes, and other University operated hous- 
ing facilities. 


CAMPUS CENTER 
Mr. Warren T. Grinnan, Manager (5-2523) 

The Campus Center Manager administers and 
coordinates the management policies of the Campus 
Center Complex (which includes the Student Union 
Building and the new Campus Center). The duties 
include close coordination with the Campus Center 
Governing Board, serving on various committees 
concerned with student services, and supervision 
of the Campus Center Complex staff and services. 
Major areas of responsibility include the University 
Store, Campus Center Food Services, Lobby and 
Games Area, Campus Center Overnight Accom- 
modations, Parking Garage and Print Shop. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISER 

Mr. Arthur W. Boatin — 229E Whitmore (5-2843) 

The Foreign Student Adviser offers assistance to 
foreign students, faculty and staff, and should be 
consulted in regard to all matters pertaining to their 
official immigration status while in the United 
States. In addition the adviser may be consulted 
regarding any other problems which a person from 
another country encounters while at the University, 
such as regarding housing, financial matters, and 
personal relations. 


ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS 
Dr. William D. Tunis, Dean of Admissions and 
Records — 225 Whitmore (5-0222) 


Mr. Ralph Jones, Registrar — 213 Whitmore 
(5-0555) 


The Admissions Office is responsible for all ad- 
ministrative procedures with respect to undergradu- 
ate admissions to the University including liaison 
with high school guidance counselors, Community 
College staff personnel and other admissions offi- 
cers for transfer students, and admissions standards 
set in coordination with the Provost and academic 
departments. 

The Registrar’s Office is responsible for under- 
graduate students at the University, administrative 
procedures relating to course of study, withdrawals, 
producing grade reports, transcripts, and maintain- 
ing the permanent academic record cards. 


COUNSELING CENTER 
Dr. J. Alfred Southworth, Director — 243 Whit- 
more (5-0333) 


The basic aim of the Counseling Center is to sup- 
port the student’s efforts to develop into a mature, 
useful, self-fulfilled member of society. The Cen- 
ter’s day-to-day work with the student-client in- 
volves psychological counseling on personal, soctal, 
educational and vocational caters Other ser- 
vices include summer counseling for those entering 
in the fall, and academic advising. See the current 
Student Handbook for further information. 


Consultation 

Students consult with Counseling Center staff on 
such diverse topics as the construction of opinion 
polls, attitudes of staff towards campus issues, or 
approaches to remedying a difficult situation with 
parents, studies, roommates, etc. Students are en- 
couraged to consult with the staff on any topic that 
would appear to be even remotely connected with 
the broad interests of the staff or the services offered 
by the Center. Many come to talk over transient 
adjustment problems or personal difficulties that 
they do not choose to share with friends, parents, or 
instructors. Many seek help with decision-making 
in vocational and educational matters. Most are 
dealing with problems of daily living that are a 
part of college life. 

All individual counseling contacts with 
members of the Counseling Center staff are 
strictly confidential. 

No information is released to members of the 
University community, to parents, or to outside 
agencies (such as graduate schools, law enforce- 
ment agencies, or draft boards) without the stu- 
dent’s explicit authorization, in advance. 

When the need arises, the Counseling Center 
staff also administers and interprets psychological 
tests for assessing student’s abilities, interests, and 
personalities. 


Appointments 

Generally, students seeking an appointment are 
seen immediately for an initial intake interview. 
An appointment is then made within a few days of 
the first interview. 
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HEALTHSERVIGES 


Dr. Robert Gage, Director, University Health 
Services (5-267!) 


The University Health Services has been organ- 
ized to help students prevent health problems 
which might limit the effectiveness of their college 
experience. Direct services to students are supported 
by the Health Fee. 

A staff of physicians, nurses, psychologists, 
pharmacists, physical therapists, technologists, and 
other personnel especially trained to meet student 
health needs are ready to provide comprehensive 
care in a well-equipped infirmary building. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to use the Health Services to 
obtain health care in the same way they would con- 
sult their family physician and would use the com- 
munity hospital at home. 

Those students who have paid the Health Fee are 
entitled to any care rendered on the campus by 
members of the staff of the Health Services. The 
provision for care off campus can be arranged by 
the Health Services, but the cost of these services 
is the responsibility of the student. 


Out- Patient Clinic 
For a minor problem, such as a mild cold, a nurse 
often can offer effective treatment and save waiting 
time, or a student can visit the ‘‘cold self-treatment 
center’. where medication and _ instructions for 
treating an uncomplicated respiratory infection are 
available. 

In general, medications prescribed by the staff 
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are provided without additional cost to students 
who have paid the health fee, except certain medit- 
cations prescribed for prolonged periods. Labora- 
tory studies, x-ray, physical therapy, and care for 
emotional problems are available at the Infirmary, 
also without additional cost. 


In-Patient Clinic 

The Infirmary is also a hospital providing bed care 
for up to 80 students with serious illnesses. Usually 
the time lost from schoolwork is minimized if stu- 
dents remain on campus in the Infirmary, where 
books and class notes are available, instead of go- 
ing home to a hospital. Notification of parents and 
faculty is ordinarily the student’s responsibility. 

The details of medical problems are held in strict 
confidence and will be released to others only with 
the patient’s permission. Parents are not notified 
when students visit the medical clinic or when stu- 
dents are admitted as in-patients unless a serious 
condition exists; for example, requiring major sur- 


gery. 


Mental Health Department 

The medical clinic physicians may recommend that 
a student consult one of the Mental Health staff if 
it appears that a medical problem 1s partly the re- 
sult of tension or anxiety; this is often the case with 
students who live under conditions of considerable 
stress. Students may make an appointment with one 
of the Mental Health staff, located in Machmer 
Hall. Al records are strictly confidential and will 
not be released without student authorization. 


Summary of Registration Procedures 


P re-reg istration—Re gu lar Session 


(Students in the Special Freshman Program will be 
notified of acceptance and registration procedures 
by mail.) 


te 


Review and select courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin. 
Complete Summer Session Registration Appli- 
cation forms. (Residency, if applicable.) 
Graduate students complete Special Registra- 
tion form also. 


. Mail form to Registrar's Office (Undergradu- 


ate, 213 Whitmore Administration Building 
or Graduate, Graduate School, Munson Hall.) 
Deadline: June tro. 


. Pay tuition and fee bill upon mail request. 


Confirm registration on June 28, at Boyden Gym- 
nasium. 

Course changes received prior to June 7 will be 
processed. If received later, they must be taken 
care of on Registration Day. 

Housing assignments mailed directly to pre- 
registered students. 


. Dining Commons tickets — see Dining Com- 


mons Representative at Boyden Gymnasium on 
Registration Day; or see representative at the 
Central Food Service Office, Worcester Dining 
Commons, after Registration Day. 


. All tuition and fee bills must be paid before at- 


tending classes. 


Late Registration—June 28 


(At Boyden Gymnasium, or at Registrar's Office 
after this date. ) 


It 


oe 


Review and select courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin. 

Complete application forms. 

Have courses approved by department repre- 
sentatives. 


. Pay tuition and fee bills at Cashier's Office. 
. Deliver data processing cards to departments. 
. Complete housing arrangements with Housing 


Representative at Boyden Gymnasium on Regis- 
tration Day; or at Housing Office, 232 Whit- 
more Administration Building, after Registra- 
tion Day. 


. Complete dining arrangements, if desired, with 


representative at Boyden Gymnasium; or after 
this date, at Worcester Dining Commons. 


Course Chan ges 


(At Boyden Gymnasium on Registration Day, or 
at Registrar's Office or Graduate School after 
Registration Day. ) 


1: 


nN 


Review and select courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin. 

Complete course add-drop form. 
Secure departmental approval and have Regis- 
trar’s Office review. 

. Pay any remaining bill at Cashier's Office. 
Deliver data processing cards to departments. 


Directory of Courses 


Information for Course Selection 


The following course descriptions include all in- 
formation needed to select a schedule of courses. 
Buildings and room assignments will be available 
at registration. 


Numbers preceding the course titles conform to 
the following outline: 


000-099 Non-credit courses, non-quality 
point courses, entrance deficiencies 

100-199 Undergraduate credit only — Lower 
Division 

200-399 Undergraduate credit only — Upper 
Division 


399 Honors Work 
400-499 Professional courses which presume 
a bachelor’s degree 
500-699 Graduate credit only; courses cor- 
responding to 200-399 series 
700-999 Graduate level courses 


Two numbers preceding a course title designate 
a course offered for both undergraduate and grad- 


Account ng 


110. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS 

FOR BUSINESS Az 
The BASIC and FORTRAN computer programming language 
with emphasis on the use of the computer for business data pro- 
cessing and problem solving. (Also listed as Management 100.) 


120. INTRODUCTION TO FINANCIAL 

ACCOUNTING. A:C 
Introduction to principles underlying the preparation of finan- 
cial statements. 


1330. INTRODUCTION TO MANAGERIAL 

ACCOUNTING. ole 
Continuation of Accounting 125 with major emphasis on the 
development and application of accounting data for planning 
and control. 


210/510. BUSINESS APPLICATIONS OF 

COMPUTERS. is 
Intermediate and advanced computer programming with em- 
phasis on problems in accounting and management information 
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uate credit. The student must sign for either gradu- 
ate or undergraduate credit — not both. 

All courses are for three credits unless other- 
wise indicated with the course description. In 
cases of specifically arranged hours, the student 
and instructor must agree on the number of credits 
to be earned. The student must indicate the desired 
number of credits on the application. 

A letter code indicates the specific 60-minute 
class periods — (See page 5.) All courses meet 
every day, Monday through Friday, unless other- 
wise specified. Courses which meet at special times 
are appropriately described. If no time period 
is specified, hours are by arrangement. Spe- 
cial Freshmen Program courses begin on June 28 
and end August 20. 

Courses or labs which may be selected at more 
than one time are designated: A; B; C; etc. 
Courses meeting for longer than one period are 
described by hyphenating the first and last period 
during which the courses meet, e.g., A-C, D-F, etc. 


systems. Prerequisites, Acctg. 125, 126 and Acctg./Mgt. 100. 
(Also listed as Management 251.) 


220:221. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING. D 
Intensive examination of fundamental concepts underlying fi- 
nancial reporting. Study of current literature dealing with ef- 
fects of alternative methods upon measurement of periodic in- 
come. A terminal course for non-accounting majors and a 


foundation for the accounting major. Prerequisite, Accounting 
120. 


370. FEDERAL INCOME TAX PROCEDURE. B 
Federal income tax laws and regulations as they affect indivi- 
duals; preparation of tax returns. Prerequisite, Accounting 125 
or 127. 


38501. CPA PREPARATION=—PRAGIIGCE 

Deals with the largest single section of the examination. An ac- 
counting “‘capstone’’ course. Provides extensive review in ap- 
proaching problem areas covered in a typical undergraduate 
accounting program. June 28-August 6, TuTh, 7-10 p.m. 


Certificate of Domicile and Residence 


Residence Requirements 
for Massachusetts Tuition Rates 


As a state institution, University of Massachusetts 
offers the privilege of in-state tuition to all students 
entering from the Commonwealth. Eligibility for 
admission under the low residential rate is deter- 
mined in accordance with the following policy 
established by the University. 


1. A student must present evidence satisfactory to 
the Treasurer of the University that his domicile is 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in order to 
be considered eligible to register in the University 
as a resident student. He must also have established 
a bona fide residence in the Commonwealth for a 
period of not less than one continuous year prior 
to the date of acceptance at the University, and 
certify his intention to continue to maintain such a 
residence. 


2. The domicile and residence of a minor shall 
follow that of the parents unless such minor has 
been emancipated. In case of emancipation, the 
student in addition to the requirements of these 
regulations respecting domicile and residence shall 
present satisfactory proof respecting emancipation. 
Minors under guardianship shall be required to 
present in addition to the certification of domicile 


and residence satisfactory documentary evidence 
of the appointment of the guardian. 


3. No student shall be considered to have gained 
residence by reason of his attendance in the Uni- 
versity nor shall a student lose residential prefer- 
ence during his continuous attendance at the Uni- 
versity unless he ceases to be a citizen of the Com- 
monwealth.. 


4. The domicile and residence of a wife shall 
follow that of the husband. 


5. This form of certification for classification as to 
domicile and residence status must be submitted 
by each student. Misrepresentation of facts in order 
to evade the payment of out-of-state tuition shall be 
considered sufficient cause for suspension or 
permanent exclusion from the University. 


6. Discretion to adjust individual cases within 
the spirit of these rules is lodged with the President 
of the University. 


Note: The certificate on the reverse side is required 
only for new applicants to the University. 


Certificate of Domicile and Residence 


New applicants claiming the in-state tuition rate established for Massachusetts residents must submit this form properly completed. 


Name of Student 


Statement of Parent or Guardian: 


(If student is under 21 years old) 


Ty ce OA RN ee COREE, Ean at 
ent ( ) guardian* ( ) of and that 
he (she) is domiciled in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and has maintained a 
bona fide legal residence herein for a period of not less than one continuous year prior 
to the date of acceptance at the University; further, that he (she) intends to continue to 
maintain such a residence. 


Signature 


Statement of Student if 21 years or older: 


I, , certify that I am 21 years or 
older and that I am domiciled in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and have main- 
tained a bona fide legal residence herein for a period of not less than one continuous 
year prior to the date of acceptance at the University; further, that I intend to continue 
to maintain such a residence. 


Signature 


*If certification is that of guardian, copy of Court appointment must be submitted. 


Statement of Town or City Clerk: 

This is to certify that the records of the City (Town) of 

indicate that 

is a legal resident of , Massachusetts, 
Signed 

Title 


Date 


(Seal) 


NOTE: REGULARLY ENROLLED UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS STU- 
DENTS (BOTH AMHERST AND BOSTON) WHO HAVE A CERTIFICATE OF 
RESIDENCE ON FILE DO NOT HAVE TO SUBMIT THIS FORM. 


Registration Application 


Summer Session 1971 


University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


Completed applications should be returned as follows: 
© For undergraduate work — 
Registrar's Office 
213 Whitmore Administration Building 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
(Telephone: 545-0555) 


© For graduate work — 
Graduate School Office 
Munson Hall 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
(Telephone: 545-0024) 


Registration Application—Summer Session 1971—Ambherst 


SPECIAL NOTICE — Admission to the Summer Session in no way implies admission to a regularly scheduled semester (fall or 
spring) of the University. 


PLEASE PRINT 
\ 
Name 
LAST MAIDEN FIRST INITIAL 
Home Address 
NUMBER STREET HOME TELEPHONE 
City State Zip Code 
Country of Citizenship 
Summer Billing Address, if different Zip Code 


Colleges Attended 


CHECK AND COMPLETE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING APPROPRIATE ITEMS: 


O 1. Currently enrolled University of Massachusetts student. Campus — 
QO) Amherst 1 Boston (complete Block 1) 


O) 2. *Formerly enrolled University of Massachusetts student: Campus — 
O Amherst O Boston (complete Block 1) Date of last attendance 


*Note — Students twice dismissed from the University for academic deficiency are not eli- 
gible to attend Summer Session without approval from the Board of Admissions and Records 


O) 3. Accepted as a new University of Massachusetts student: [1 Regular O Undergraduate 
O) Graduate O Accelerated Summer Freshman 


QO) 4. A summer visiting student only (complete Block 2) O Undergraduate O Graduate — 
A Transient Student application must also be filed. 


Adviser's Signature 
Registrar's Signature 


Name of College 


Signature 


UNDERGRADUATE 
FROM BOSTON CAMPUS 
BLOCK 1 


This certifies that the student has been 
enrolled at the Boston campus and has 
our approval to take courses listed. 
Record Clear: O Yes; O No (If No, 


state nature of encumbrance) 


UNDERGRADUATE 
FROM OTHER COLLEGES: 
BLOCK 2 


This certifies that the student has been 
enrolled at this institution and has our 
approval to take the courses listed. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF COURSES 


Department 


Main 8- Week Term 


GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


Summer Session Information 
Read and fill in carefully — PLEASE PRINT 


O Master’s Degree 
O) Doctoral Degree 
QO Other 

O Year: 1st Year 
Name O 2nd Year 


REGULAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: 


Student Number Class or Graduate 


PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOXES: 


0) Undergraduate 0 Graduate 
0 Male 0 Female 
O Single 0 Married 
OC Reside in Mass. 0 Out of State 
OQ Foreign 

Major Dept. 


pana baci enn oN ss ET ae A RR eS IEE es A eee a 


Date of Birth 


ete eee 


RESIDENCE PLANS — CHECK ONE 


0 Commuting from home of parent or 
spouse 


0) Plan to live in Residence Hall 
Roommate choice ts: 


0 Plan to live off-campus (see regulation — undergraduates must 
be 21 or seniors) 


BOARD PLANS — CHECK ONE 


O Plan to dine on campus 


D Off-campus dining plans (see regulations) 


For Office Use Only 


No. Credits 


Tuition 


Rent O 


Board O 


Activities 


Sok 


Health 


Athl. Fee 


Total 


DORM CODE 


Check as many as are applicable 

OC Accelerating to graduate early 

C) Making up course(s) failed 

QO Making up deficient credit hours 


O rd Year 
LAST MAIDEN FIRST INITIAL o NG CO) Working for advanced degree 
‘: eds only summers 
me Addre 
e STREET CITY 0 Writing Thesis 
UNDERGRADUATES ONLY 01 In Special $ Institute: 
ts pecial Summer Institute: 
STATE ZIP CODE mpi ek ogre leeag kes arin Title and Code: 
Credit hours taken O Freshman 
5 CO) Sophomore 
Sex: O FEMALE 0) MALE Age: ____ this summer: Ghigies 7 
Ciescin QO) Nothing else to do 
Institution from which degree is expected: Cl Swingshift C Other 


Major (UG) or Dept. (GRAD); a) Non-matriculating 


GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES 


385. II. CPA PREPARATION — THEORY 

Intensive review of conceptual knowledge of accounting re- 
quired to answer questions on the CPA examination. Bulletins 
of the Accounting Principles Board referred to extensively. June 
21-August 6, W, 7-9 p.m. Credit, 1. 


385. III. CPA PREPARATION — AUDITING 

Reviews areas of auditing ranging from auditing standards to 

auditors’ ethical standards. Statements on auditing procedure of 

the AICPA are covered. August 9-August 20, MW, 7-10 p.m. 
Credit, 1. 

385.1V¥V. CPA PREPARATION — LAW 

Textbook treatment of legal problems inherent in business trans- 

actions and in the audit thereof. Questions drawn from recent 

CPA examinations, based on the Uniform Commercial Code. 

August 9-August 20, TuTh, 7-10 p.m. Credit, I. 


4u. INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNTING A 
Introduction to principles underlying preparation of financial 
statements and the development and application of accounting 
data for planning and control. 


zu. ACCOUNTING IN MANAGEMENT A 
The production and use of accounting and other quantitative 
data for decision-making related to planning and control. 


Anthropology 


103. INTRODUCTION TO 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. D 
Human evolution, human variation, racial classifications, 
racism, and modern theories of variation. 


104. INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY. A 
Social and cultural Anthropology dealing with variations 
among societies in technology and economics, social and _politi- 
cal organization, art, religion, and ideology. 


365. WORLD ETHNOGRAPHY. E 
Selected societies of Africa, the Americas, Asia and Oceania. 
Problems of comparing societies, especially with regard to their 
environmental contexts and levels of productivity. Prerequisite, 
Anth. 104 or permission of instructor. 


407 aU URES OF AFRICA. B 
An extensive survey of the cultures of Africa, a comparison of 
their social, political, religious, and economic patterns, and to- 
ward consideration of the evolution and interrelationship of the 
cultures of the area. Prerequisite, Anth. 104 or permission of 
instructor. 


377/677. SUMMER FIELD IN ARCHEOLOGY. 

Practical experience in archeology. Both prehistoric and coloni- 
al sites are excavated. Instruction in archeological methods and 
techniques. Prerequisite, Anth. 102 or equivalent and permis- 
sion of instructor. Site: Rowe, Mass. June 29-August 20, 
MTuWTHEFS. Credit, 6. 


380/680. FIELD COURSE IN CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 
A summer course affording the advanced undergraduate or 
graduate student supervised training in cultural anthropological 
research. Location varies from year to year. Prerequisites, ad- 
vanced course work in Anthropology and permission of in- 
structor. June 7-July 30, MTuWTHFS. Site: St. Vincent. 
Credit, 6. 

385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN ANTHROPOLOGY: 

~ LANGUAGE AND CULTURE. B 


Art 

100. BASIC DRAWING. A-B;C-D 
Drawing in black and white, applying pencil, crayon, charcoal 
techniques to representation in line and tone, emphasizing sound 
observation and effective presentation. 


15. INTRODUCTION TO ART. G 
An introduction to great works of art studied in historical se- 
quence, including techniques and aesthetic principles. 


120. BASIC DESIGN I. A-B;F-G 
Two-dimensional design concepts arising out of work with spe- 
cific problems in a variety of media. 6 studio hours. 


122. BASIC DESIGN II. F-G 
Continuation of Art 120. Specific 3-dimensional problems stress- 
ing the inter-relationship of materials, processes, techniques and 
sculptural concepts. Prerequisite, Art 120. 6 studio hours. 


220/520. PAINTING I. A-B;F-G 
Easel painting in oil and related media, based on elementary 
understanding of physical properties of medium, and encour- 
aging individual directions within limitations of sound compo- 
sition. Prerequisites, Art 100, 120. 6 studio hours. 


222/522. PAINTING II. Cc-D 
Initial concentration on transparent water color, emphasizing 
control of techniques and mastery of color relationships. Further 
experience with opaque water color, such as gouache, casein. 
Prerequisites, Art 100, 120. 6 studio hours. 


224/524. PAINTING III. A-B;F-G 
Continuation of Art 220. Prerequisite, Art 220. 6 studio hours. 


230/530 ADVANCED DRAWING. ir 
Investigation and development of various techniques and media 
with special emphasis on figure drawing. Prerequisites, Art 100, 
102. 6 studio hours. 


242/542. PRINTMAKING: INTAGLIO I. F-G 
Basic study of materials, techniques, and aesthetic considera- 
tions peculiar to etching, engraving, and aquatint. Students 
print their own work. 6 studio hours. Prerequisites, Art 240, 


242, 244. 


244/544. PRINTMAKING: LITHOGRAPHY I. A-B 
Basic study of materials, techniques, and aesthetic considera- 
tions peculiar to lithography. Students print their own work. Pre- 
requisites, Art 100, 120, or permission of instructor. 6 studio 
hours. 


260/560. SCULPTURE I. C-D 
Experimentation with materials. Investigation into the nature of 
3-dimensional form. The development of 3-dimensional order. 
Individual projects. Prerequisites, Art 100, 122. 6 studio hours. 


262/562. SCULPTURE II. Gab 
Continuation of Art 260. Prerequisite, Art 260. 6 studio hours. 


295/595. AMERICAN ART. E 
The earliest Colonial art and architecture, the impact of later 
European influences; regional art of the late 19th and 2oth cen- 
turies, and contemporary developments. 


340/640. PRINTMAKING: INTAGLIO II. F-G 
Advanced study of materials, techniques, and aesthetic consider- 
ations relevant to etching, engraving, and aquatint. Students 
print their own work. 6 studio hours. Prerequisites, Art 240, 
242, 244. 
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385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

For qualified senior art majors who wish to specialize further in 
a particular aspect of art. Arrangements must be made with 
members of the department. 


jor. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: PAINTING. 

502. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: PRINTMAKING. 
503. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: SCULPTURE. 
705. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: DRAWING. 


706. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: ART HISTORY. 


Astronomy 


ior. ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. B 
Astronomy to1 is designed primarily for students not major- 
ing in the physical sciences. Historical perspective. The solar 
system, systems of coordinates, laws of motion, planets and sat- 
ellites, the sun. Cosmogony and current theories on the origin 
of life. Supplemented by evening observation; Lab MTuWTh. 


Botany 


too. INTRODUCTORY BOTANY. D 
Structure, function and reproduction of plants, dealing primar- 
ily with the flowering plants. Basic biological principles are 
emphasized. Not to be taken serially with Botany ror. 2 class 
hours; 1 quiz hour; 1 2-hour laboratory period. Lab E-G, MW. 


125. THE PLANT KINGDOM. G 
A general survey of the morphology, reproduction, distribution 
and importance of the slime molds, bacteria, algae, fungi, 
lichens, liverworts, mosses, ferns and seed plants. Prerequisite, 
Botany 100 or Botany ror. 2 class hours, 1 2-hour laboratory 


period. 


211/511. INTRODUCTORY PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. a 
Plant processes and their relation to the complex of activity 
constituting plant growth. Topics include water relations, photo- 
synthesis, fat and protein synthesis, digestion, translocation and 
respiration. Prerequisites, Botany 100 or Botany tor, and at 
least one semester of Organic Chemistry. 3 class hours, 1 3- 


hour laboratory period, E-G, M. Credit, 4. 
Foo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Credit, 1-6. 
800. MASTER'S THESIS. 
Credit, 3-10. 


goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
Credit by arrangement. 


Chemical Engineering 


125. FUNDAMENTALS. B 
Nature and scope of chemical engineering through study of se- 
lected chemical processes and of material and energy balances. 
Prerequisite, Chemistry 112 or 114. 2 class hours, 1 2-hour 
computation period. 


126. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

THERMODYNAMICS D 
The fundamental principles of Thermodynamics. An in-depth 
discussion of the First and Second Laws; study of properties of 
single-component systems, thermodynamic cycles, phase and 
chemical equilibria. Solution methods for complex energy and 
material balance problems are introduced. Prerequisites, Chem. 
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160, Math 173, Ch.E. 125. 2 class hours, 1 2-hour computation 
period. 


zoo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. B 


Chemistry 


11,112. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 

111: D; Lab F-G, MW 

12> Be Lab E-F, Tulh: 
The fundamental chemical laws and theories, with the object 
of giving the student a sound scientific training through a 
course in chemistry. For engineers and other students planning 
to take advanced courses in chemistry. 2 class hours, 1 quiz 
hour, 1 2-hour laboratory period. 


i277) ANALYTICAL CHEMISI RY- E-G 
A broad look at the principles of analytical chemistry, for stu- 
dents not majoring in chemistry. Basic laboratory techniques 
and operations of quantitative analysis. Prerequisite, Chemis- 
try 112 or 114. 2 lectures, 2 3-hour laboratory periods. 

Credit, 4. 
160. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (es 
For students whose major department does not require a year 
course in organic chemistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry 102 or 112. 
3 class hours, 1 3-hour laboratory period, E-G, MWF. 

Credit, 4. 
246/546. THEORETICAL INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY. G 

A survey of theoretical aspects of inorganic chemistry chosen 
from such topics as electronic structure and its relation to pert- 
odic properties, chemical bonding, molecular structure, coordi- 
nation chemistry, acid-base theory, non-aqueous systems, and 
reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite, Chemistry 285. 


262/562. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR 

NON-MAJORS B 
Introduction to the chemistry of carbon compounds. Survey of 
the principal classes of organic compounds and their reactions 
with emphasis on the relation between structure and reactivity. 
Prerequisite, Chemistry 112 or 114. Concurrent enrollment in 
Chemistry 264/564 is required. 


264/564. ORGANIC LAB FOR NON-MAJORS E-G 
Application of the experimental techniques of organic chemistry 
to the preparation, purification and analysis of organic com- 


pounds. Prerequisite, concurrent enrollment in Chemistry 262/ 
562. TuThF. Credit, I. 


290/590. ADVANCED PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. A 
A survey of modern physical chemistry with emphasis on the 
fundamentals of quantum mechanics and statistical mechanics. 
For students not taking further advanced work in these areas. 
Prerequisite, Chemistry 286. 


800. MASTER'S THESIS. 
Credit by arrangement. 


goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
Credit by arrangement. 


Civil Engineering 


14Gceus 1 A LIGS: B 
Force systems, friction, first and second moments. Prerequisite, 
Integral Calculus concurrently. 


141. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS I G 
Simple and combined stresses and strains in tension, compres- 
sion, and shear; torsion; stresses and deflections in beams. Pre- 
requisite, Statics. 


142, DYNAMICS. A 
Motions of particles and rigid bodies and the force systems as- 
sociated with these motions. Prerequisite, Statics. 


257, ELEMENTARY FLUID MECHANICS. Gc 
Fundamentals of fluid mechanics including fluid properties, 
fluid behavior under static and dynamic conditions, and de- 
velopment of basic fluid flow equations. Prerequisite, Statics. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Credit by arrangement. 


7oo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Credit by arrangement. 


Co mpara tive Literature 


202. MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE II. A 
The development of psychological fiction in Europe since 
Dostoevsky, concentrating on the synthesis of the Bildungsro- 
man, “development novel,’ and the Kiinstlerroman, “‘artist 
novel,’ which examine the background and mission of the in- 
tellectually superior and sensitive artist-type. 


203. THE EUROPEAN NOVEL: 

MAN AND SOCIETY. B 
In English translation, a number of French, Spanish, German, 
Russian and English novels of the 17th to 2oth centuries, in the 
context of the consciousness they reflect, describe, and trans- 
cend. 


890. SEMINAR: THE ULYSSES THEME. (© 
Intensive, advanced study. 


Economics 


125. ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. A;B 
Basic principles which govern the behavior of the American 
economy. Emphasis on the macroeconomic issues of full em- 
ployment, price stability and economic growth. 


126. PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY C;D 
Introductory analysis of resource allocation and income distri- 
bution in the American economy. Problems of international 
trade, underdeveloped nations, and the Soviet economy. 


201/so1. INTERMEDIATE MICROECONOMIC 

THEORY. A 
Microeconomic analysis of consumers, firms, industries, and 
markets; rational decision making under conditions of cer- 
tainty; balancing forces in a free enterprise economy. 


214/514. MACROECONOMIC THEORY AND 

BUSINESS CYCLES. B 
Formulation and empirical testing of static and dynamic theories 
of aggregative income, employment, and prices with special ref- 
erence to the business cycle, growth, and economic forecasting. 


232/532. THE STRUCTURE OF 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY. G 
Business enterprise, market competition, and economic develop- 
ment in American industries. The social effectiveness of indus- 
tries analyzed through measures of industrial structure and mar- 
ket performance. 


241/541. LABOR PROBLEMS. D 
Background of the labor movement and problems involved in 
the management-labor relationship and the efforts of manage- 
ment, unions and government to solve them. 


55. MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN ECONOMICS. — B 
The application of various mathematical concepts and_tech- 
niques of macro-economic and micro-economic analysis. Em- 
phasis on the design and interpretation of mathematical models 
of economical phenomena. Prerequisite, one year of college 
mathematics, or permission of instructor. 


7oo. SPECIAL STUDIES IN ECONOMICS. if 


Education 


*THESE COURSES ARE PROVISIONAL AND SUBJECT TO 
APPROVAL BY THE UNIVERSITY. 
**These courses are experimental (may not be offered more than 
two consecutive semesters), but carry regular University credit. 
For a final School of Education course schedule, please call or 
write: 
Dean for Academic Affairs (545-0237) 
RE: SUMMER SESSION INFORMATION 
School of Education (Rm. 123) 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


Center for the Study of Aesthetics in Education 


*206/506. ROLE OF AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. B 
Review of recent basic literature on early childhood develop- 
ment, theory, and research, with particular reference to the 
relationship between the development of learning competence 
and aesthetic experience. Individual and group projects centered 
around identification of a variety of aesthetic experiences which 
can be supported theoretically as a means of fostering some as- 

pect of the development of young children. 


*227/527. CURRICULUM INNOVATIONS IN 
MUSIC AND SOUND. D 
Techniques of including the intuitive, creative needs of music 
students in curriculum planning, through exploring eight- eight 
rhythm series, Schillinger theories, computer-generated improvi- 
sational materials, and the melodic and harmonic rules of con- 
temporary, commercial music styles. Also, exploration of com- 
parative music and non-traditional sound sources. 


**505, Sec. 4. SEMINAR: AESTHETIC RESOURCES FOR 
TEACHING IN THE INNER-CITY SCHOOL. 
Student survey of selected inner-city community and its particu- 
lar aesthetic resources. Collected data used to form models of 
multi-art approaches to general music curriculum. Lecture, dis- 
cussion and field experiences. 


Center for Counselor Education 


*220. PERFORMANCE CURRICULUM IN 

HUMAN RELATIONS. E-F 
Specific human relations skills, dealt with in an experience and 
cognitive manner through exercises and class discussion. Train- 
ing ranges in approach from behavioral to existential. Each 


student is given the opportunity to try out, use and teach each 
of the specific skills. TuTh. 


577, INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING. C 
Identification of counseling principles applicable to elemen- 
tary, secondary and college settings. Class develops materials, 
experimental modules and general format for an understanding 
of the principles. Permission of instructor. 


7o1, Sec.1. PRACTICUM IN INDIVIDUAL 
COUNSELING. AiG 
Counseling experience in various settings with intensive super- 
vision. The student spends 120 hours at the placement and 
meets with other students and supervisors at the University. 
Permission of instructor. 
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**505, Sec.2. SEMINAR: GROUP COUNSELING 
THEORIES. B 


Permission of instructor. 


**505, Sec.3. SEMINAR: CRISIS INHUMAN 
RELATIONS. D 
Permission of instructor. 


713. HUMAN APPRAISAL AND EVALUATION E 
Analysis of statistical procedures, review of achievement, apti- 
tude and interest tests, test interpretation, case study procedures, 
test selection and administration, ethical consideration and 
problems in human assessment. Permission of instructor. 


+831. LABORATORY FOR COUNSELING SKILLS. 

The general nature of theory construction, levels of explana- 
tion, relationships of philosophy, psychology and_ sociology, 
various methods of facilitating human growth and develop- 
ment. Permission of instructor. 


834. INTRODUCTION TO BEHAVIOR 
MODIFICATION. B 
Permission of instructor. 


gio. COUNSELING THEORIES. B 
Counseling theory and research evaluation. Methodology, phil- 
osophies, ethics, problems, and issues of school counseling. Per- 
mission of instructor. 


912, OCCUPATIONS AND PLACEMENTS. D 
The collection, evaluation and use of occupational, educational, 
and placement information with individuals and groups of 
students in school guidance. Permission of instructor. 


O15, 966s. 1 & 2) SGROUPACTIVITIES: D-E 
A guidance study of school groups: group dynamics, discussion 
techniques, group counseling, sociometric methods, and other 
school group activities. TuTh. Permission of instructor. 


928. INTERNSHIP IN COUNSELING. A 
Supervised on-the-job counseling experience. Work includes 
direct counseling, individual supervisory conferences, writing 
of case reports and the analysis of taped counseling sessions. 
Permission of instructor. Credit, 3-6. 


Center for Humanistic Education 


*221/521. STRENGTH TRAINING FOR 

BEGINNING TEACHERS. B 
Working with teacher, counselor and administrator perform- 
ance through simulation and videotape feedback. Stress on 
what kind of ‘'self’’ school personnel project to their students. 
School personnel (pre- and in-service) are taught to evaluate 
themselves in terms of their behavior and to evaluate the re- 
sponses, feelings and perceptions of students. Permission of in- 
structor. 


*322/ 522, ccs t & 2. EDUCATION OF THE SELF, Cp 

Based on recent techniques and teaching procedures such as 
those developed by Perls, Brown, Weinstein, Gunther and 
Rogers. Experiences aimed at the description, analysis and ex- 
perimentation with their identity. Continuous multi-media 
documentation of the experiences and their results. Permission 
of instructor. 


Center for Educational Research 


*216/516. EVALUATION MODELS. D 
A seminar utilizing the writings of Guba, Stufflebeam, Stake, 
Pace, Scriven, Bloom, and Hammond. Emphasis on the differ- 
ing philosophies of evaluation and the variables which deter- 
mine different models of evaluation. 
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*355/655., EDUCATIONALISIA TIShiCs B 
Methods for reducing experimental data to a few convenient 
descriptive terms and for drawing inferences from these terms. 
Includes elementary descriptive statistics, introduction to com- 
puter programming, use of packaged computer programming, 
and beginning inferential statistics. Basic probability, central 
tendency (mean, mode, median), variability squared statistics, 
correlation, regression, and basic inferential statistics (t-test, 
F-test, confidence intervals). Introductory computer program- 
ming in FORTRAN, use of the teletype terminal, use of the 
keypunch, laboratory exercises in processing educational and 
psychological data, use of already developed statistical pro- 
grams (BMD, SPSS). 


**Eo1/686. CLASSROOM EVALUATION. G 


Topics include: What decisions do teachers make? Can evalua- 
tion provide useful information for making decisions? Evalua- 
tion instruments and procedures. (Writing objectives and 
items, essay vs. objective test items, testing in individually pre- 
scribed instruction, Comprehensive Achievement Monitoring 
(CAM), interviews, attitude scales, and observations); looking 
at student attitudes (What does he think about himself? What 
does he think about his environment’); assembling and admin- 
istering tests. 


**686, Sec.20. INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 


FOR NON-MAJORS. A 
The elements of research design, together with a survey of sta- 
tistical techniques from a conceptual standpoint. A paper is re- 
quired, summarizing research studies in an area of the student’s 
interest. 


Center for Leadership in Educational 
Administration 


**E08/686. STRUCTURED EXPERIENCES IN 


DECISION-MAKING FOR THE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR. 
Extensive use of the newly-published UCEA simulation matert- 


als. Focus on several administrative roles in an urban setting. 
TPM oy, JE Vel 


**Eo9/686. SURVIVAL TECHNIQUES WITHIN THE 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAUCRACY. 
Development of coping mechanisms to maintain individual 
integrity approached both from the viewpoint of teacher and 
administrator. MW, E-F; F, F 


**E10/686. EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT BY 


METAPHOR 

Stresses metaphor as the root of action: the primal assumptions, 
fantasies, dreams, analogies, modes of relating by which we 
organize our thinking about ourselves, organizations, education. 
Verbal, physical, visual and aural modes used to analyze and 
make explicit (or create) our guiding metaphors and those 
implicit in existing educational structures. New metaphors are 
developed, for self and institution, and skills in multiple ap- 
proaches to metaphoric problem-solving. Metaphors are found 
and developed to generate new structures and alternatives for 
education. Permission of instructor. TuTh, 3:30-6. 


**E11/686. ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


IN SCHOOLS. B 
Accomplishing organizational goals through the efforts of 
others. Emphasis on motivation, behavior, and leadership with- 
in educational settings. Application of theories and concepts 
learned, in an input (theory) — output (application) sequence. 


**E12/686. UNDERSTANDING AND IMPLEMENTING 


CHANGE IN EDUCATION. A 
The problems facing individuals when they initiate change in 
education. Social and behavioral science frameworks to help 


them understand the change process and how to initiate change 
more effectively, after some initial theoretical inputs. Applica- 
tion of change concepts through various media. 


**505, Sec.6. DEVELOPMENT THROUGH DESIGNING 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. 

B 
Developing functional descriptions of the skills required by ad- 
ministrators, procedures for diagnosing individual needs for 
skills and alternative systems for obtaining those skills. An ed- 
ucational/organizational philosophy-rationale formed as the 
framework within which these activities take place. 


950. FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION. B 
Includes structure and organization, decision-making, finance, 
and personnel. 


955. COMMUNITY RELATIONS FOR 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL. C 
The many relationships of educators with persons and groups in 
the community; power structures, ways to assess public opin- 
ion. 


956. PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL LAW. (© 
Legal aspects of public education relative to pupils, teachers, 
and school administration. 


961. CASE STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION. A 
Development of administrating generalizations by study of 
actual case experiences, and such means as role playing. 


Center for Educational Media and Technology 


*235/535. EDUCATIONAL MEDIA, 

TECHNOLOGY AND SYSTEMS. A 
The characteristics, capabilities and implications of a variety 
of media for a variety of educational strategies. A survey or in- 
troduction for media specialists and a basic course in modern 
communications media and techniques for other educators. 


*360/660. EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING. D 
Survey of what is available on radio and television for edu- 
cational purposes. An evaluation of educational broadcasting 
according to modern educational objectives. An attempt by stu- 
dents and instructor to develop new educational broadcasting 
concepts. 


**Eo4/686. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: COMMUNICATING 

IN TODAY’S WORLD. (e 
The anatomy of communications as practiced on a person-to- 
person basis, on a teacher-to-students level and on a mass 
media-to-public basis. The need for good communicators in 
education, who will try whole-heartedly to listen to people and 
to reach people. A survey of the communication effectiveness of 
educational and commercial TV, radio and newspaper. Some 
experimentation. Permission of instructor. 


*718. WORKSHOP IN EDUCATION TV. B 
A hands-on workshop, designed to familiarize teachers and 
teacher interns with hardware of television. Using television 
experimentally to solve educational problems. Permission of in- 
structor. 


Center for Foundations of Education 


*245/545. PRINCIPLES OF STIMULATING THE 
EXPLORATION OF VALUES. B 

Various ways of utilizing group dynamics methodology to 

stimulate value exploration; psychological issues such as the 


nature and development of an individual's value structure and 
the interrelationships of some of the volatile social issues con- 
fronting contemporary youth, such as drugs, race, and sex. 
Especially for those currently working with youth. Permission 
of instructor. 


251/551, Sec.1. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. B 
Educational classics. 


251/551, Sec. 2. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. C 
Critical analysis of basic issues in American education viewed 
from a social-psychological perspective with emphasis on adult- 
youth relationships. 


251/551, Sec. 3. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. D 
Explores the major criticisms being leveled at education today, 
and attempts to put them into a philosophic perspective. Tries 
to separate the criticisms of education from the criticisms of so- 
ciety itself. 


251/551. Sec. 4. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. 
Same as 251/551, Sec. 3. MWF, 2:15-4. 


881. COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. G 
Processes and problems of educational development in selected 
countries around the world. 


Center for Teacher Education 


259/559. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN TEACHING 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. A 
Elementary social studies examined in terms of instructional 
strategies and curriculum practices. Students evaluate various 
state, commercial and project social studies curricula and se- 
cure practical experience in creating a social studies unit. 


260/560. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM. B 
The elementary curriculum from the standpoint of content and 
methodology. Emphasis on the unit method and the activity 
programs. 


261/561. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN TEACHING 
READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. CC 

Approaches to the teaching of reading and language arts in the 

elementary schools. Innovations in methods and materials pre- 

sented, demonstrated and discussed. 


262/562. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN TEACHING 

SCIENCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. D 
Aids in preparing pre-service students for teaching science in 
elementary schools. Methods, materials, and latest curriculum 
work. 


263/563. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 

MATHEMATICS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. B 
Emerging programs, cognitive and affective development, 
strategies, instructional materials, evaluation and diagnosis. 
Approximately half the sessions are devoted to group discus- 
sions and half to exploration of math concepts via physical 
materials. 


282. PRE-PRACTICE TEACHING PRACTICUM. 

A pre-requisite to practice teaching, designed to acquaint the 
prospective teacher with the role of the teacher. Permission of 
instructor. Credit, 1. 


285/585. PRACTICE TEACHING. 
Field experience in elementary or secondary classroom teach- 
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ing. Meets University and State of Massachusetts requirements 
for certification. Permission of instructor. Credit, 1-6. 


309/609. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN TEACHING 

SECONDARY ENGLISH. G 
An analysis of purposes, problems, issues, methods and materi- 
als in the teaching of English at the secondary level. Discussion, 
lectures, case studies, projects. 


310/610. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN 

SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES METHODS. 1D 
A critical examination of various possible goals and strategies 
for secondary school social studies instruction aimed at helping 
the prospective teacher develop a defensible rationale for his 
teaching. A pre-service course. 


311/611. TEACHING MATHEMATICS IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL. B 
Through consideration of the nature and content of mathe- 
matics, learning strategies, and values of self and society, the 
pre-service mathematics teacher formulates his own philosophy 
and rationale for education in mathematics. 


312/612. TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL. A 
Through consideration of the nature and content of science, 
learning strategies, and values of self and society, the pre-ser- 
vice science teacher formulates his own philosophy and ration- 
ale for education in science. 


**Fo5/686. GAMES AND SIMULATION DEVICES 

FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS. C 
Practical applications of games and simulation devices in class- 
room situations. Analysis of applicability to different class- 
room levels. The role of games and simulation models in our 
society. 


**Fo7/686. CONTENT OF EMERGING PROGRAMS IN 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. CG 
A seminar. Emphasis on the exploration and understanding of 
the mathematical concepts considered, and how those con- 
cepts are treated in the elementary school. 


646. WORKSHOP IN SCIENCE EDUCATION. B 
Group study of the curriculum for average and low-average 
students in high school science. Experimental curricular ma- 
terials are developed. 


**705, Sec. 5. SEMINAR: IMPROVING THINKING IN 


SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSROOMS. 
An examination and evaluation of the literature on reflective 
thinking, critical thinking, discovery, concept learning, the 
learning of generalizations, etc., with a view to improving 
teaching. 


7o9. SEMINAR IN READING THEORETICAL MODELS. 

A 
A brainstorming seminar. Outstanding authorities in the field 
read and discussed in terms of providing alternatives to the 
reading establishment. 


784. INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDIES OF 

READING PROBLEMS. B 
An in-depth case study of a student with a reading problem. 
Not a diagnosis course. 


812. NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOL ENGLISH. B 
A critical evaluation of current trends in secondary school Eng- 
lish programs. Permission of instructor. 
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Center for Urban Education 


*267/567. URBAN COMMUNITY RELATIONS. c 


How communities in the inner city are organized. How a group 
or City organizes to improve its own public services and those of 
the entire city. Community relations between various groups 
and their relationship between the schools and general urban 
problems. 


*313/613. INTRODUCTION TO URBAN 


EDUCATION. B 
The individual in the inner city, the family, the community, 
the city, and the educational problems of the inner city. 


Center for Vocational/Technical Education 


372/672. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. A 
Emphasizing secondary and post-secondary programs, and the 
relationship of vocational education to the total educational 
program. Permission of instructor. 


375/675. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. B 
Special methodology in teaching agriculture. Microteaching 
section included. Permission of instructor. 


Early Childhood Education Program 


*291/591. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


MOVEMENT. D 
Contemporary purposes, programs, and problems of early edu- 
cation examined from a historical and philosophical perspec- 
tive. 


Other Non-Center 


**E02/686. LEGAL RIGHTS OF TEACHERS 


WITHIN SCHOOLS. E-F 
Does a teacher surrender some of his rights when carrying out 
his professional roles? Are there legal restrictions on his per- 
sonal behavior? May he carry on political activities or give ad- 
vice concerning the draft? Seminar on these and other be- 
haviors of teachers within the schools, considered in light of 
legal and philosophical principles. TuTh. 


**E03/686. TEACHERS AS CITIZENS: THE CIVIL 


RIGHTS OF TEACHERS OUTSIDE THE 

CLASSROOM. E-F 
The areas in which teachers’ legal rights are restricted by 
most school systems. Are these restrictions justified? Or should 
teachers have the same rights of free speech, dress, political 
action and personal behavior as general citizens? How these 
problems are typically handled. Alternative strategies for pro- 
tecting teachers’ rights. TuTh. 


**705, Sec.1. SEMINAR: CRITICAL VARIABLES IN 


COMPENSATORY EDUCATION: 

DEVELOPING AFFECTIVE COMPETENCE. G 
Review of the basic literature relative to the affective domain 
and its implication for the development of general learning 
competence. Relationship of affective development to psycho- 
motor, perceptual, and cognitive capacities; their implications 
for curriculum development and teacher training programs. Per- 
mission of instructor. 


*765. ORGANIZATION FOR CURRICULUM 


DEVELOPMENT. D 
Procedures and criteria for curriculum development. Deter- 


mining what the school should seek to accomplish, creating and 
organizing learning opportunities, and evaluating the effective- 
ness of curricula, considered in a small group setting. 


*566. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: 

THEORY AND RESEARCH cS 
The needs of children and society; modern programs; proce- 
dures for developing and improving curricula. Includes clinical 
involvement in curriculum development at schools participat- 
ing in the Center for Study of Educational Innovations. 


Electrical En gl neerin g 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. B 
An individual investigation carried out under the supervision of 
an interested staff member, or a class study of recent advances 
and current problems in a specialized field. Prerequisite, per- 
mission of instructor. Credit 1-4. 


Soom SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Hours by arrangement. 


English 


125. MASTERPIECES OF WESTERN LITERATURE. A;C 
Selected masterpieces, from Homer and the Bible to James 
Joyce or Robert Frost. Aims to enrich the student's appreciation 
of literary values and develop his understanding of abiding hu- 
man issues. Prerequisite, English 112 or 113. 


126. MASTERPIECES OF WESTERN LITERATURE. B 
Same as 125, with different works. 


202. MAJOR BRITISH WRITERS. D 
A selection of leading British writers from Pope to T. S. Eliot. 


216. CHAUCER. B 
The major works, especially Troz/us and selected Canterbury 
Tales, as combinations of medieval art and thought with pre- 
Renaissance motifs and Chaucer's genius for realism. 


221. SHAKESPEARE. A 
Examination of Shakespeare's dramatic art and leading ideas 
through careful study of approximately a dozen plays. 


221a. SHAKESPEARE. B 
In-depth study of the dramaturgy of one of the tragedies, title to 
be announced. June 28-July 16. Credit, 1. 


222. SHAKESPEARE. D 
Follows the same method as English 221 but with a different 
group of plays. Either semester or both may be taken for credit. 


233. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. G 
Selections from the poetry and prose of the late Renaissance in 
England, including works by such authors as Donne, Jonson, 
Browne, Burton, Marvell, and Milton. Emphasis on the chal- 
lenge of the new science to the traditional humanism. 


236. MILTON. oc 
Development of the mind and art of Milton as a figure of the 
English Reformation and the late Renaissance, with emphasis 
on Paradise Lost. 


261. THE MODERN NOVEL: 1890-1930. E 
The. expanding form of the novel and increasing interest in so- 
cial causes as exhibited in some twelve novels. 


263. MODERN BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMA. A 
Representative dramatists since the late nineteenth century, in- 
cluding Shaw, O’Casey, O'Neill, Williams, and others. Empha- 


sis on changing trends in twentieth-century dramatic art. 


275. MAJOR AMERICAN WRITERS. D 
Emerson, Hawthorne, James, and any of the following by an- 
nouncement each semester: Howells, Adams, Dos Passos, Lewis, 
Anderson, Fitzgerald, Hemingway. 


276. MAJOR AMERICAN WRITERS. F 
Thoreau, Melville, Whitman, and any of the following by an- 
nouncement each semester: Cooper, Poe, Dickinson, Twain, 
Crane, Dreiser, Faulkner, Wolfe. 


321. STRUCTURE OF MODERN ENGLISH. F 
Introduction to applied English linguistics; sounds, forms, and 
word-order of modern Standard American English; modern 
grammatical theory. 


380. LITERATURE AND FILM. D 
Aspects of literature as related to film. 


391 ASPECTS OF BRITISH LIDERATURE. B 
An aspect of British literature. The specific subject is announced 
at pre-registration. 


382. INDIVIDUAL BRITISH AUTHORS. C 
An intensive study of one or two British authors. The specific 
authors are announced at pre-registration. Possible authors: 
Spenser; Carlyle; Tennyson and Arnold; Dickens; Shaw and 


Joyce. 


383. SIGNIFICANT THEMES IN 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. E 
An aspect of American Literature. The specific subject is 
announced at pre-registration. Possible topics: the West in 
American Literature; the Adamic Theme; New England Trans- 
cendentalism; Literary Naturalism. 


384. INDIVIDUAL AMERICAN AUTHORS. G 
An intensive study of one or two American authors. The speci- 
fic authors are announced at pre-registration. Possible authors: 
Twain and James; Hawthorne and Melville; Faulkner; Hem- 
ingway and Fitzgerald. 


384a. INDIVIDUAL AMERICAN AUTHOR: 

HAWTHORNE. C 
A concentration on selected major tales. June 28-July 30. 

Credit, 2. 

7oo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
For students wishing to do special work not covered by courses 
listed in the curriculum. Permission must be secured from the 
Director of Graduate Studies, and the instructor, who will super- 
vise and evaluate the work. 


702. OLD ENGLISH. B 
Introduction to Old English. 


708. CHAUCER. A 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales and the critical problems implicit 
in his works. 


721. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

ENGLISH NOVEL. é 
Readings in the English novel to the late roth Century, from 
Richardson to Conrad, with special attention to some ten repre- 
sentative novels. 


732. SHAKESPEARE. B 
Close examination of Shakespearian plays representing the char- 
acteristic of his dramatic art. 
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740. LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION AND 

18TH CENTURY. E 
Readings in English poetry and prose from Dryden to Burns, 
emphasizing the major writers and including representative 


plays. 


746. LITERATURE OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. F 
Readings in the chief poets and prophets of the Victorian age, 
with emphasis on Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, Newman, Mill, 
Ruskin, Arnold, and Pater. 


753. AMERICAN ROMANTICISM. (€ 
The development of American romanticism, under European 
influence, stressing Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Whitman, and Melville. 


776. MODERN FICTION. D 
Intensive study, including papers and oral reports, of important 
works by James, Conrad, Joyce, Lawrence, Faulkner and other 
masters of the modern novel between about 1900 and 1940. 


777. MODERN POETRY. A 
The growth and development of modern poetry and English 
from 1912 to World War II, including Yeats, Stevens, Frost, 
Eliot, Pound, Williams; also Cummings, Hughes, Moore, 
Auden, Crane, Robinson. Brief background materials out of 
Hopkins, Dickinson and Hardy. 


780. IMAGINATIVE WRITING. B 
Writer's workshop, with emphasis upon poetry. May be re- 
peated by candidates for the M.F.A. for a total of 12 credits. 


800. SEMINAR. 
Topic to be announced. Credit by arrangement. 


Journalistic Studies 


280/580. THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS. B;C 
The way the communication process has been organized in our 
society through mass communication media. Permission of in- 
structor. June 28-July 16. 


Entomology 


126. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY. 
A survey of the entire field of entomology; structure, develop- 
ment, evolution, classification, biology, and natural control of 


insects. Formation of an insect collection. B-MWF; Lab: D-E, 
MW. 


150. PRINCIPLES OF APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY. 

A broad basic course for both majors and non-majors. General 
principles of pest control are stressed instead of “‘how-to-do-it”’ 
details. B-MWF; Lab: D-E, TuTh. 


279. ANIMAL ECOLOGY. 
Relations of animals to their physical and biotic environment, 
with observations and quantitative measurement of these factors 


and responses in the field and laboratory. Prerequisite, a course 
in entomology or zoology. C-MWF;, Lab: F-G, TuTh. 


Forestry and Wildlife 


225/525. THE ELEMENTS OF FOREST MENSURATION. 
The measurement of trees, stands, and forest products; field- 
office practice in timber estimating and log scaling; collection 
and compilation of forest inventory data. 3 40-hour weeks. 
Hours by arrangement. 
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French 


110. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. A;B 
For those who have no previous creditable training in French. 
Intensive practice in the four language skills. Sequence: French 
110, 120, 130, 140. 


130. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH: FRENCH LIFE AND 

CULTURE. A;B 
Intensive review and study. Readings in modern French liter- 
ature. Sequence: French 130, 140. Prerequisite, French 120 or 
equivalent. 


133. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH: FRENCH LIFE AND 
CULTURE: 

Same as French 130 but meeting more frequently. For students 

who need extra help. B daily, C-MW. 


140. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH: FRENCH LIFE AND 

CULTURE. C 
An introduction to French culture through selections from 20th 
century literature. Emphasizes reading and discussion. 


324/624. PHILOSOPHERS AND MORALISTS: 
DESCARTES, PASCAL, LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
AND OTHERS. B 
The writers whose ideas are most important in classical thought. 


360. THE FRENCH THEATER OF THE 
IWENTIE TH CENTURY: A 
French theater from Scribe to the present. 


409. GRADUATE READING COURSE. B 
Designed for graduate students preparing for their M.A. or Ph.D. 


reading examination. 


No previous knowledge of French required. No credit. 
600. COURS DE STYLE. C 
Syntax and idiom at an advanced level. Credit, 2. 
General Business 

and Finance 

201. CORPORATION FINANCE. B;D 


Corporate financial behavior; appraisal of factors affecting de- 
cision-making regarding sources and application of funds; in- 
troduction to capital budgeting and cost of capital problem. Pre- 
requisite, Accounting 125 or permission of instructor. 


258/658. QUEUEING THEORY MODELS. A 
Development and application of models of waiting lines, includ- 
ing single and multiple channel and single and multiple stage 
queues for various priorities and queue disciplines. Prerequi- 
sites, General Business 253 and General Business 254, or per- 
mission of instructor. 


260." LAW di: AgG 
Nature of law and judicial process; the concept of contract; eco- 
nomic functions and consequences of contracts. 


264/564. LAW OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT. A 
The study of legal problems generated by the changing urban 
environment. Areas of study include the law of race relations, 
poverty and welfare, land use and land use planning, urban and 
regional planning. Prerequisite: General Business 260 or equiva- 
lent. 


265. BUSINESS AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. A 
Theories and doctrines relating the firm to its environment. 
Aggregate legal, social, political, and economic factors are inte- 
grated in a rigorous examination of competing concepts of the 
role of business in society. Prerequisite, senior standing or per- 
mission of instructor. 


270. REALESTATE. C 
A comprehensive survey of real estate principles and practices; 
mechanics of the real estate market and economic and legal fac- 
tors that influence it. 


272/572. SEMINAR IN URBAN AND 

REGIONAL STUDIES. D 
Analysis of the dimensions of urban growth and change; discus- 
sion of the reasons behind, and the problems growing out of the 
economic growth and stagnation of cities and regions. Prerequi- 
site, General Business 270, or Econ. 281, or Econ. 282, or per- 
mission of instructor. 


456. QUANTITATIVE METHODS I. B 
Business applications of algebra including ratios, proportions, 
logarithms, partial fraction, series, limits, convergence, com- 
binations, and permutations. Basic concepts of differential and 
integral calculus. Discrete and continuous probability. 


457. QUANTITATIVE METHODS II. C 
Laws and theories of probability and statistics, with applica- 
tions in business and economics. Topics include probability 
models, sampling distribution, estimation, hypothesis testing, 
and decision theory. 


7oo. PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Independent study and research on selected problems in Busin- 
ess Administration. Permission of instructor and the dean re- 
quired. 


799. SEMINAR IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ts 
The relationship of business and management to the environ- 
ment in which they operate. 


808. ADVANCED TOPICS IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

An advanced topics section is available in each General or 

Functional Field of Study, the purpose of which is to facilitate 

investigation of current literature and research effort in these 

areas. 


810. TUTORIAL STUDY IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Individualized secondary or applied research in special areas of 

guided doctoral-level investigation, permissible with consent of 

mentor when a suitable course in such areas is not available 

and the studies are related to the career-goal of the scholar. 


Geography 


385. URBANIZATION IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

An experimental approach to the teaching of economic geo- 
graphy. Focus is on a phenomenon familiar to the average stu- 
dent (urban places) in a district (Massachusetts) known to the 
bulk of the course. Emphasis on the northward advance of 
Megalopolis in the Connecticut Valley, seen in its historical 
and current aspects. Treatment of standard themes such as 
Central Place Theory, Industrial Location Factors, Sequent 
Occupance and The Urban Frontier away from standard text 
book discussions. Field trips for student collection of data for 
subsequent individual and group analysis. B-C, MWF. 

Credit, 2. 


386. REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 

SOUTHEAST ASIA. A 
An experimental approach, using available field and census 
data for individual and group analysis, and periodical litera- 
ture. Emphasis on facets of modernizing economies rather than 
on traditional society. Credit, 2. 


155. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. B 
The spatial attributes of human societies; population, cultural 
characteristics, settlement, and economic activity. Selected re- 
gional case studies. 


260. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. D 
The distribution, production and utilization of the natural re- 
sources and commodities on which man’s livelihood depends 
and the problems which they pose. 


German 


mo. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. A 
Conversation, reading, grammar and composition. 2 laboratory 
hours by arrangement. 


130,140. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. B;D 
Reading, conversation, composition. Grammar review. Prerequi- 
site, German 120. 


277. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE I. G 
German literature from the Middle Ages to the Age of Enlight- 
enment. Prerequisite, junior standing and German 251 or 279; 
or by special permission. One additional hour by arrangement. 


409. GRADUATE READING COURSE. F 
Designed for graduate students preparing for their M.A. or Ph.D. 
reading examination. No previous knowledge of German re- 
quired. No credit. 


782. SPECIAL TOPICS IN PHILOLOGY AND 
MEDIEVAL STUDIES. E 


786. SPECIALZTOPICS INTHE LITERATURE OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 6 


Geology 


ior. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 

The nature and origin of the landscape features of the earth, 
and their underlying rocks and structures, including the work 
of rivers, waves and currents, wind, and glaciers; and the role 


of earthquakes, volcanoes, and the processes of mountain- 
building. BM TuWTh; Lab F-G, MW or TuTh. Field trips. 


388. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


Credit, 1-6. 
389. FIELD PROBLEMS. 

Credit, 2-6. 
Government 
100. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. B 


Political institutions and processes, as illustrated by the Ameri- 
can governmental system. 


150. EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS. Gc 
A survey of the politics and governmental institutions of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Soviet Russia. 


202. MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT. F 
The development of political thought and its relation to cultural 
and institutional growth from the rise of the modern state to the 
present. 
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218. POLITICAL PARTIES AND ELECTIONS: C 
The American political process, with emphasis on parties, pres- 
sure groups, and public opinion. 


220. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. F 
A survey of the governmental structure and function of Ameri- 
can municipalities. 


237. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 

CHINA AND JAPAN. A 
An analysis of the political ideologies, party movements, govern- 
mental institutions, and major domestic and foreign policies of 
contemporary China and Japan. Prerequisite, Government 150 
or 160-161 or permission of instructor. 


242. THE POLITICS OF SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA. D 
The organization and processes of African politics, centering on 
the general political problems facing contemporary African gov- 
ernments. Prerequisite, permission of instructor. 


254. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. G 
The nation-state system and conceptions of national interest in 
modern world politics. Forms and distribution of power. Making 
of foreign policy and adjusting international conflict. Prerequi- 
site, Government 150 or 160-161, or History 101 or permission 
of instructor. 


290. CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. B 
An historical study of the United States Constitution as inter- 
preted by decisions of the Supreme Court. Prerequisite, Govern- 
ment 100 or 160-161, or permission of instructor. 


303. AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT. E 
The development of American political thought from colonial 
times to the present. 


Histo ry 


100. HISTORY OF WESTERN THOUGHT 

AND INSTITUTIONS. A 
The historical development of the western European countries, 
their ideas, and institutions. 


150,151. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 

CIVILIZATION. B(1590)C;D{151) 
A survey of the American national growth. Either may be elected 
independently. 


210. EUROPE, 1870-1918. E 
Internal developments of the principal countries; a detailed 
study of conditions and diplomacy which led to the World War; 
military and diplomatic history of the war years. 


214/514. THEHISTORY OF RUSSIA. C 
Political, economic, social and intellectual development of Rus- 
sia during the Tsarist era. 


215/515. THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. D 
Political, economic, social and intellectual development of Rus- 
sia. Origins of Russian Marxism and the Soviet period. 


308/608. HISTORY OF BRAZIL, 1822-1970. B 
The persistence of colonial institutions after Brazilian indepen- 
dence. The gradual evolution of the abolition movement. The 
search for national identity. Brazil and the ‘Third World.’’ The 
present military dictatorship and the prospects for structural 
change. Prerequisites; History 120-121 or upper division stand- 
ing. 
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324/624. THE PROGRESSIVE AGE, 1900-1920. ¢ 
The political response to the changing economic and social con- 
ditions in American life. 


327/627. HISTORY OF AMERICAN THOUGHT 

AND CULTURE. B 
The basic strands of American thought and their reflection in 
American culture. The period after 1965. 


332/632. THESOUTHIN AMERICAN HISTORY. D 
From early settlement to contemporary regional problems. 


339/639. UNITED STATES SINCE PEARL HARBOR. € 
Political, economic, and social currents since World War II. 


389. BLACK WRITERS OF THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. E 
The Harlem Renaissance; the black cultural and literary flow- 
ering of the 1920s. Reading of about a book a week, active 
participation in discussion, and writing a 10-15-page paper. 


391. SOCIAL MOVEMENTS BEFORE THE 

CIVIL WAR. S 
The various social movements in a larger perspective. The class 
will decide what specific movements will be studied in depth; 
among possibilities are reform movements, such as antislavery, 
temperance, peace, and women’s rights, or communitarian 
movements such as Mormonism and Shakerism. 


735. TOPICS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. G 
The nature of Progressivism, American involvement in World 
Wars I and II, the character of recent American politics, and 
cultural and economic changes since the turn of the century. 


769. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL 

HISTORY SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. F 
Training in historical research. Prerequisite, permission of in- 
structor. 


Industrial En gin eermm g 


256/556. DATA PROCESSING AND INFORMATION 

HANDLING SYSTEMS. B 
Principles and applications of data processing and electronic 
computer systems for use by Industrial Engineers as a manage- 
ment tool for control and decision-making. Prerequisite, permis- 
sion of instructor. 


271/571. BASIC PROBABILITY FOR ENGINEERS. A 
A basic study of probability theory including: sample spaces; 
discrete and continuous random variables; functions of ran- 
dom variables; marginal and joint probability, density and 


cumulative distribution functions; and moments. Prerequisite, 
Math. 124. 


354/654. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

ECONOMICS. A 
An introduction to economic problems faced by the industrial 
engineer: comparison of alternatives in engineering projects, 
breakeven and minimum cost points, and economic selection 
and replacement of structures and machines. Decisions made in 
the face of risk and uncertainty discussed extensively. Instruc- 
tion wherever advantageous by the case method. Prerequisite, 
LoBrn22y 


379/679. OPERATIONS RESEARCH I. G 
The theory and application of quantitative decision making 
techniques to a wide variety of planning and operational prob- 
lems. Examples from industrial and governmental settings. Meth- 
odology of deterministic modeling: classical optimization, linear 


programming, dynamic programming, search techniques, and 
combinatorial problems. Credit not allowed students who have 
taken Management 253, 254. Prerequisite, calculus. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Special investigational or research problems in Industrial En- 

gineering, the scope to be varied to meet specific conditions. 


720. ADVANCED TOPICS IN 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH I. B 
Formulation and rigorous theory of linear programming. In- 
cludes linear programming models, simplex and revised simplex 
algorithms, duality, parametric procedures, interpretation of 
results and the decomposition principle. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS. Credit, 6. 


goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
Credit by arrangement. 


Italian 


126. INTENSIVE ELEMENTARY ITALIAN. A 
For motivated students with no previous creditable training in 


Italian. Intensive training in all language skills. Equivalent of 
110, 120. Includes lab, C-MWF. Credit, 6. 


409. GRADUATE READING COURSE. B 
Designed for graduate students preparing for their M.A. or 
Ph.D. reading examination. No previous knowledge of Italian 


required. No credit 
Linguistics 
201/501. GENERAL LINGUISTICS. B;G 


A comprehensive treatment of the field of linguistics. The nature 
of language. Some language universals. Phonology, syntax, and 
other aspects of modern language theory. By permission may be 
counted for major credit in English, German, Romance Lan- 
guages, Speech, and Psychology. 


202/502. PHONOLOGICAL THEORY. C 
Introduction to the theoretical and psychological bases of con- 
temporary phonological analysis; the concepts of the distinctive 
feature analysis. Prerequisite, Linguistics 201 or permission of 
instructor. 


203/503. SYNTAX. E 
An examination of the methods of word and sentence formation; 
the notions of grammaticality and of well-formed utterances. 
Prerequisite, Linguistics 201 or permission of instructor. 


M anagement 


201. PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. A;B 
Fundamental principles and practices of the managerial process 
in business enterprises. 


214. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. B 
Principles and policies followed by management in recruitment, 
development, direction, and control of personnel. 


231. ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY. A 
Principles of administration, modern organization theories, spe- 
cialization, functionalization, coordination, planning, and con- 
trol, authority, status, leadership, decision-making, communi- 
cation, and power-structuring. Prerequisite, Management 201. 


247. PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT I. Cc 
Basic principles of production management. Use of statistical, 
mathematical, and simulation methods in production, or opera- 
tions, aspect of an organization’s activities. Prerequisite, Man- 
agement 201. 


341. MANAGEMENT DECISION SIMULATION. D 
Participation in management of a firm in a simulated industry. 
Students, organized into management teams, apply their know- 
ledge of business administration and economics in a competitive 
struggle for profit and market position. Prerequisite, senior 
standing and permission of instructor. 


342. PLANNING AND CONTROL SYSTEMS. F 
Systems coordinating sales, production, finance and other busi- 
ness functions and producing information required for adjust- 
ment and reformulation of plans over time. Both single-use and 
continuous-use plans. Special attention to design of organization 
structure and development of control criteria. Prerequisite, senior 
standing. 


345. MANAGEMENT-UNION RELATIONS II. A 
Problems in the interpretation and administration of collective 
bargaining agreements are studied by use of the case method of 
analysis. Prerequisite, Management 344 or permission of in- 
structor. 


371. BUSINESS POLICY AND STRATEGY. Ke 
An integrating course embracing all organic management func- 
tions. Cases are used as subjects for analysis and systematic 
decision-making practice. Prerequisites, Management 201 and 
senior standing. 


391. SEMINAR IN ADMINISTRATION. E 
Advanced study and individual research in theory and practice 
of administrative organization and behavior. Prerequisite, senior 
standing and permission of instructor. 


400. COMPUTER METHODS FOR BUSINESS. E 
Current and potential management usage of computers, basic 
computer programming and computer-based information. sys- 
tems in management decision making. 


440. MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 

Micro-economic analysis and application to business decisions 
such as: cost and profit analysis; demand and pricing; invest- 
ment analysis and capital budgeting; and economic forecasting. 
TuTh, 7-9:30 p.m. 


7oo. PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. — F 
Independent study and research on selected problems. Permis- 
sion of instructor and the dean required. 


751. ORGANIZATION THEORY. B 
Examination and evaluation of the various theories of organiza- 
tion and the research underlying each theory to establish foun- 
dation for explanation and critical analysis of administrative 
processes. 


752 BUSINESS POLICY: 
Capstone course requiring application of knowledge, theories, 
and techniques derived from previous courses, using integrative 
cases and empirical observations to formulate improved policies 
and plans. TuTh, 7-9:30 p.m. 


Marketing 


201. FUNDAMENTALS OF MARKETING. C 
The role of marketing in our economic and social structure. The 
planning, distribution, pricing and promotion of goods and serv- 


= 


ices to consumer and industrial markets, viewed as internal ac- 
tivities of the firm, and also as they are shaped by environmental 
forces. Prerequisites, Econ. 125, Psych. rot, Soc. 101, or per- 
mission of instructor. 


210. BUYER BEHAVIOR. G 
Analysis of buyer motivation and buying behavior, including ex- 
planatory theories of consumer market behavior and models of 
the decision-making process for winning patronage. Prerequi- 
site, Marketing 201 or permission of instructor. 


2122 MARKETING RESEARCH. D 
The systematic gathering, recording and analyzing of data about 
problems relating to the marketing of goods and services. In- 
dividual case study and research projects. Prerequisites, Market- 
ing 201 and Statistics 121, or permission of instructor. 


216. MARKETING MANAGEMENT. B 
An advanced understanding of the nature and problems of mar- 
keting management, focusing on the process of marketing man- 
agement, the environments facing the marketing manager, and 
the tools available for environmental analysis and the control of 
marketing activities. Prerequisite, Marketing 201 or permission 
of instructor. 


222/522. MARKETING COMMUNICATIONS. E 
Development of effective marketing communication strategies 
based upon an understanding of the characteristics of audiences. 
Conceptual material from communications theory. Prerequisite, 
Marketing 201 or permission of instructor. 


730. SEMINAR IN MARKETING PROBLEMS 

AND ISSUES. D 
Selected areas of pronounced and current interest in the field of 
marketing. Topics include marketing and public policy, buyer 
behavior research, and marketing communications. Prerequisite, 
BA 722 or equivalent. 


Mathematics 


100. MATHEMATICS IN THE MODERN WORLD. B 
A cultural and historical presentation of some mathematical 
ideas to demonstrate both the scientific and the humanistic value 
of the subject. 


110. ELEMENTARY TECHNIQUES OF 

MATHEMATICS. Ae 
Some basic techniques including sets, logic, numbers, counting, 
probability, functions, and graphs. A student cannot receive 
credit for this course and either of the courses 111 or 112. 


123. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND 

CALCULUS L A;B;C 
Introduction to analytic geometry, functions and graphs, con- 
tinuity, limits, derivatives of algebraic functions, maxima and 
minima, primitives. Prerequisites: high school algebra and plane 
geometry. 


124. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND 

GCALGULUS I. A 
Integrals and applications; trigonometric, logarithmic, and expo- 
nential functions; techniques of integration. Prerequisites: Math 
123 and trigonometry. 


151. BASIC CONCEPTS OF ALGEBRA. B 
The real numbers as a field. Linear and quadratic equations 
and inequalities. Systems of linear equations and inequalities. 
Congruence. Complex numbers. Polynomials. Algebraic struc- 
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tures. Functions. Highly recommended for prospective elemen- 
tary school teachers. Prerequisite, Mathematics 111. 


173. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND 

CALCULUS ITI. ic 
Infinite sequences and series; vectors; polar, cylindrical and 
spherical coordinates; conic sections; vector-valued functions. 
Prerequisite: Math 124. 


174. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND 

CALCULUSIYV. A 
Functions of several variables; partial derivatives; multiple in- 
tegrals; Green’s Stokes’, and Gauss’ Theorems. Prerequisite: 
Math 173. 


200. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF 

MATHEMATICS. (€ 
Non-axiomatic propositional calculus (with truth tables), basic 
quantification theory and set algebra. Binary relations, equiva- 
lence relations, partitions, functions. Development of the basic 
algebraic and topological features of the real numbers from the 
axioms for a complete ordered field. Prerequisite, permission of 
instructor. 


325. INTRODUCTORY MODERN ANALYSIS I. B 
Basic topology of Euclidian n-space. Convergence of sequences 
and sequences of functions. Continuous functions; local and 
global properties. Prerequisites, Mathematics 200 and 174. 


7oo. SPECIAL TOPICS. 
To be announced. 


Statistics 


121. ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. G 
Nature of statistics; description of data; sample distribution; 
statistical theories and dispersion procedures; regression and cor- 
relation, time series. Not open to students who have completed 
Stat. 315, Psych. 241 or 245, or Soc. 247. 


Mechanical and Aero-Space 
En gineering 


135. INTRODUCTION TO MATERIALS SCIENCE. A 
The atomic and molecular phenomena responsible for the be- 
havior of materials. The relationship between the atomic struc- 
ture of materials and their behavior 1s emphasized. Prerequisite, 
Chem. 112 or 114. 


137. INTRODUCTION TO MATERIALS SCIENCE 
LABORATORY. 

Laboratory work to illustrate the concepts and principles of 

materials science. Prerequisite, MAE 135 concurrently. Lab. 

E-F, MW. Credit, 1. 


144. MECHANICS I. B 
Elements of statics and strength of materials. Prerequisite, inte- 
gral calculus concurrently, Physics 161. 


145. MECHANICS II. € 
Continuation of strength of materials; elementary kinematics of 
mechanisms and dynamics of particles and rigid bodies. Pre- 
requisite, MAE 144. 


163. THERMODYNAMICS. B 
The laws of thermodynamics are introduced and applied to vari- 
ous energy-transforming devices. Property relations. Emphasis 
on the science of thermodynamics, providing a background for 
further study in those areas that involve thermodynamic princi- 
ples. Prerequisites, Physics 162, Mathematics 173. 


246. MECHANICS III. A 
Advanced topics in dynamics and strength of materials. Pre- 
requisite, MAE 144. 


264. THERMODYNAMICS II. i 
Application of the laws of thermodynamics to energy conver- 
sion devices. Introduction to irreversible thermodynamics. Pre- 
requisite, MAE 163. 


267. MECHANICAL AND AERO-SPACE ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY I. 

Calibration and application of instruments used in the testing 

of mechanical engineering apparatus. Introduction to the theory 

of experimentation. Prerequisite, MAE 163. B, MWEF; Lab, 

E-G, MTh. 


303/603. THERMODYNAMICS. A 
Review of classical thermodynamics and conventional energy 
conversion. Statistical thermodynamics. Introduction to irreversi- 
ble thermodynamics and direct energy conversion. Prerequisite, 
graduate standing or permission of instructor. 


307/607. ADVANCED DYNAMICS. D 
Advanced dynamics of particles, systems of particles, variable 
mass systems, and rigid bodies. Gyroscopic motion. Rotating 
and accelerating frames of reference. Use of energy methods. 
LaGrange’s equations, Hamilton's principle, and Eulerian 
angles in engineering problems. Prerequisite, graduate standing 
or permission of instructor. 


385. SPECIAL TOPICS. 

Special study or project work leading to a written or oral re- 
port. Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated 
for credit. 


7oo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL AND 
AERO-SPACE ENGINEERING. 

Special investigational or research problems, the scope to be 

varied to meet specific conditions. Prerequisite, as required by 

the problem. 


wo07e SPECIAL PROJECT. 


Microbiology 


140. BIOLOGY OF MICROORGANISMS. B 
General considerations of the microbial world, including his- 
tory, structure, growth, ecology, physiology, pathogenesis, and 
microbial genetics. Lectures supplemented with visual aid ma- 
terial. 


Milita ry Science 


11. AMERICAN MILITARY HISTORY. 
American Military History from the Revolutionary War to the 
Vietnamese War with emphasis on the results of effective lead- 
ership, application of the principles of war, tactical lessons 
learned and the effect of guerrilla tactics on present day war- 
fare; leadership laboratory, 2 class hours; 1 lab period. 

: Credit, I. 


Music 


1o1. INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC. B 
Open to all students not majoring in music. Previous musical 
training is not required. Basic music materials, principles of de- 
sign, and cultural significance of representative works from the 
Ninth Century to the present are studied and discussed. 


Credit, ry 
120. CLASS PIANO. D 
217/517. CONTEMPORARY TECHNIQUES. © 


The examination of melody, rhythm, harmony, and form in 20th 
Century music. Analysis, listening, and written assignments. 
Prerequisite, Music 114. Credit, 2. 


303. HISTORY OF OPERA. G 
History of Opera from the late 16th to the present century. Pre- 
requisite, permission of instructor. 


7Oo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: 


Credit by arrangement. 


yor. SEMINAR IN MUSICOLOGY. A 
Materials and methods of systematic and historical musicology. 
Specialized topics investigated each semester. The application 
to different problems of various subjects such as acoustics, aes- 
thetics, analysis. May be repeated for credit with varying content, 
as advised. 


716. ANALYSIS OF MUSIC LITERATURE, 
1890— PRESENT. B 


742. RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION. 
Individual research projects in selected areas of Music Educa- 
tion. 


Nursin g 


110. FUNDAMENTALS OF NURSING. 
Aims at acquisition of beginning knowledge and skill considered 
basic to an effective nurse-patient relationship as well as techni- 
cal skills. Selected experiences in the nursing care of the adult in 
a health agency. Prerequisite, Nursing 100. June 14-July 16. 

Credit, 4. 


ur. FUNDAMENTALS OF NURSING 
Continuation of Nursing 110. Prerequisite, Nursing 110. July 
19-August 20. Credit, 4. 


301. NURSING IN THE COMMUNITY. 

Application of basic concepts of public health and public health 
nursing to the care of individuals, families and community 
groups. Correlated practicum provides experience in the care of 
selected individuals, families and groups served by official and 
non-official public health nursing services. Prerequisites, Nurs- 
Ing 200, 210. Credit, 0. 


Nutrition and Food 


352/652. HUMAN NUTRITION. 
Absorption, utilization and interrelationship of food nutrients. 
Factors and critique of methods for determining nutrient require- 
ments. Prerequisites, Chem. 220 and permission of instructor. 
July 19-August 6, 9 a.m. - 12. 
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373/673. NUTRITION DURING GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Nutrition as it affects physical growth and development. Criteria 

for evaluating nutritional status of children. Prerequisite, NF 

127 or 352. August 9-August 27, 9 a.m.-12. 


389/700. THE GHETTO FAMILY. BCD 
The course deals with the family relationships and styles of life 
of lower-status black and white families. July 19-August 16. 


Philosophy 


105. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. eal 
An introduction to some of the most important of the general 
questions, ideas, theories, and methods of inquiry which have 
given direction to Western thought. 


Tro, ELHICS. D 
An examination of classical and contemporary theories concern- 
ing policy formation and the justification of personal decisions 
and ways of life. 


125. INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. B 
An inquiry into the nature of critical thinking, including the 
functions of language, the structure of deductive arguments, 
and a glimpse at inductive methods. 


161. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY — ANCIENT AND 

MEDIEVAL. B 
The development of Western thought from its earliest beginnings 
to the flowering of medieval scholasticism. Emphasis on the con- 
tribution of important movements and great thinkers. 


162. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY—MODERN. E 
Continuation of Philosophy 161 from the Renaissance and the 
rise of modern science to 19th century idealism, positivism and 
voluntarism. 


241. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Ee 
Readings in contrasting religious philosophies followed by anal- 
ysis of concepts involved in understanding religion as coher- 
ently related to the other aspects of experience. 


261. CONTEMPORARY ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY. i 
Russell, Carnap, Wisdom, the later Wittgenstein, Austin, Straw- 
son, Quine. Prerequisite, one semester course in philosophy. 


264. EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHIES. C 
Examination by a study of selected original texts of the main 
problems peculiar to this movement as a whole and to its main 
exponents individually. Prerequisite, one semester course in phi- 
losophy other than 125. 


28o-e ET BICAL THEORY? D 
Some of the major problems of ethical theory with emphasis on 
definition, the status of ethical statements, reasoning and justi- 
fication in ethics. 


5410) PHILOSOPHY, OF RELIGION: F 
Readings in contrasting religious philosophies followed by 
analysis of concepts involved in understanding religion as co- 
herently related to the other aspects of experience. 


561. CONTEMPORARY ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY. E 
Russell, Carnap, Wisdom, the later Wittgenstein, Austin, Straw- 
son, Quine. 


564. EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHIES. cs 
Examination, by means of a study of selected original texts of 
the main problems peculiar to this movement as a whole and to 
its main exponents individually. 
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580. ETHICAL THEORY. D 
A discussion of some of the major problems of ethical theory 
with emphasis on definition, the status of ethical statements, 
reasoning and justification in ethics. 


zoo. RESEARCH AND READING IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Independent graduate research on specific topics in philosophy 
under the supervision of a faculty member. Prerequisite, per- 
mission of department. 


800, MASTERS THESIS: Credit, 6-10. 


goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. Credit, 30. 


Phys ical Education 


100. .PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Skills courses in sport, dance, and other forms of physical acti- 
vity available to all students in the University. (1-3) F, MWF, 
(4-6) G, MWF; (7-9) 1:00-2:30, TTh; (10-12) 2:30-4:00, 


TuTh. Credit, I. 
i730) GULTS A 
Credit, I. 
176. HANDBALL/SQUASH. B 
Credit, 1. 
177. BOWLING. Credit, 1. 


200. SOCIOLOGY OF SPORT AND PHYSICIAL 

ACTIVELY. 
Social action theory, group structure, social institutions, social 
processes, current cultural trends, and social problems in sport. 
Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 


202. HISTORY OF SPORT AND PHYSICAL 

AGTIVILY: B 
A survey of the history of sport, dance, and other forms of or- 
ganized, physical activity throughout the Western world. Pre- 
requisite, Hist. 100 or I01. 


253; “PHYSICAL EDUGATION POR 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. B 
Discussion of program content for elementary school physical 
education and presentation of methods used for teaching physi- 
cal education activities at the elementary school level. 


275) PHY SOLOGY OREXERUCISE, A 
Application of basic physiological concepts of the program of 
physical education, emphasizing physiological effects and ad- 
justments accruing from participation in physical activity. Pre- 
requisite, Zool. 135. 


351 THEORY OF THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE: D 
The theory of therapeutic exercise for the mentally retarded, 
physically handicapped, and normal. Prerequisite, PE 259 or 
equivalent. 


352/652. PHYSICAL ACTIVITY AND THE 

MENTALLY RETARDED. E 
Examining the motor domain of the trainable and the pro- 
foundly mentally retarded child, and to attempt an understand- 
ing of the neurophysiological factors underlying some of today’s 
treatment programs. Prerequisite, PE 259 and permission of in- 
structor. 


662, HISTORY OF SPORT INTHE UNITED STATES aE 
Sport in America from earliest times to the contemporary period. 
Emphasis will be placed on the social, political and economic 


factors which affected the development of sport. Prerequisite, 
PE 561. 


7oo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Individual research on a topic not covered by any existing 
courses. Normally confined to an extension of the content of an 
existing course rather than an introduction to a new area of 
study. Prerequisites, permission of instructor and director of the 
graduate program. Credit, 1-0. 
800. MASTER'S THESIS. Credit, 3-6. 
813. MEASUREMENT THEORY AND HUMAN 
MOVEMENT RESEARCH. C 
The theory of the construction of evaluative instruments in hu- 
man movement with emphasis on a critical examination of exist- 
ing measurement devices. Prerequisites, PE 274 and 712. 


843. NEUROMUSCULAR FATIGUE. B 
Analysis of fatigue and recovery processes in gross human 
motor activity. Prerequisites, PE 621, 742, 813, and Stat 551 
and 561. 


goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
Credit, by arrangement. 


ip hys 1CS 


ici CRODECTORYePHY SIGs: bh IT. B 
Mechanics, sound, heat; electricity, magnetism, light and 
modern physics, using trigonometry and algebra, but not cal- 
culus. Intended for pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-veterinary, 
and some science major students. Prerequisites, Math. 121 pre- 
viously or concurrently for Physics 141; Physics 141 for Phy- 
sics 142. Lab C-MTuW. Credit, 4 each. 


161. GENERAL PHYSICS I. C 
Mechanics. For students primarily interested in engineering, 
chemistry, or mathematics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 135 pre- 
viously, or concurrently with special permission. Lab, B-ThF. 

Credit, 4. 
162. GENERAL PHYSICS II. Gi 
Heat, electricity, and magnetism. Prerequisites, Math. 135; 
Physics 161; Math. 136 previously or concurrently. Lab B-ThF. 

Credit, 4. 
163. GENERAL PHYSICS III. B 
Electromagnetic radiation, optics, atomic and nuclear physics. 
Prerequisites, Math. 136; Physics 162. Lab C-MTuW. 

Credit, 4. 
7oo. INDEPENDENT STUDY. 
Special study in some branch of physics, either theoretical or 
experimental, under the direction of a faculty member. A writ- 
ten proposal must be submitted to the faculty member guiding 
the investigation and to the Head of the Department for approval 
before registration. Credit, 1-6. 


pote e OL ASsICAL ELECT RODYNAMICSIT: B 
The field of a moving charge, the Lienard-Wiechert potentials, 
Lorentz transformation and special relativity, covariant formu- 
lation of Maxwell's equations. Radiation of electromagnetic 
waves; the near field and far field, radiation damping and self 
fields, spectral resolution of radiation. Magnetohydrodynamics 
and plasma physics, collisions, scattering and absorption. Pre- 
requisite, Physics 706. 


goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 


Credit, by arrangement. 


Plant and Soil Sciences 


7oo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Selected research problems not related to a candidate's thesis. 


702. RESEARCH LITERATURE. 
A critical review of the scientific literature in an area of special- 
ization. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS. 


Credit, by arrangement. 


goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 


Credit, by arrangement. 


Psycholo gy 
tor, ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. B 


An introduction to the basic approaches and concepts of modern 
psychology. Examples are drawn from the areas of perception, 
conditioning, cognitive processes, social behavior, tests and 
measurements, and personality. Topically oriented discussion 
sections emphasize the heuristic value of these concepts and 
approaches in considering some of the problems of our society. 


iat. (PSY CHOLOGICARD METHODS, B 
Introduction to the ways questions about behavior are formu- 
lated and then tested through experiments. Lectures and labora- 
tory experiences involving concepts from many areas of psy- 
chology are used to expose psychology majors to the procedures 
utilized in designing, conducting, and reporting experiments. 
Prerequisite, Psych. 101. TuTh, Lab by arrangement. 


145. ALISLIGSIN PSYCHOLOGY. D 
Introduction to statistical principles and techniques as applied to 
psychological data. 


210. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 6 
Methods, data and theories of the functioning of various sen- 
sory systems. Topics will include a survey of basic sensory pro- 
cesses in the cutaneous senses, audition, vision, gustation, and 
olfaction; and higher perceptual processes in selected senses. 
Prerequisite, Psych. r1o1. 


220. LEARNING AND THINKING. B 
A general survey of animal and human learning and perform- 
ance. Topics include: factors affecting acquisition, generaliza- 
tion, discrimination, extinction, and transfer in animals and hu- 
mans; memory; and higher cognitive processes in humans. Pre- 
requisite Psych. tor. 


222, LABORATORY IN ANIMAL LEARNING. 

Introduction to methods used in investigating classical con- 
ditioning and operant behavior primarily using laboratory ani- 
mals as subjects. Topics that will be studied in the laboratory 
will include: Acquisition, generalization, discrimination, ex- 
tinction, and transfer phenomena. Prerequisites, Psych. 141 and 
2068 Credit, 2. 


230. MOTIVATION. D 
Introduction to theories and research on the nature and deter- 
minants of motivation. Topics include instinct, behavior and 
energization concepts, biological and acquired bases of emo- 
tions and motives, frustration, conflict and stress. Prerequisite, 
Psych. tor. 


231. LABORATORY IN MOTIVATION. 
Methods of investigating motivation, including both laboratory 
and field studies using human and animal subjects. Includes 
selected projects conducted individually and in small groups by 
members of the class. Prerequisites, Psych. 141, 230. 

Credit, 2. 


250, @ Phy SIOLOGICALIPS Y CHOLOGY- € 
Neural bases of behavior, current issues in physiological psy- 
chology; psychobiological investigations of learning, sensory 
processes, motivation, and instinctive behavior. Prerequisites, 
Psych. 101 and Zool. 101 or consent of instructor. 
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2628) GCHIEIOPSY CHOLOG Ye A 
Psychological development of the child, including language, 
emotions, intelligence, social behavior, motivation, and person- 
ality. Not open to psychology majors. Prerequisite, Psych. ror. 


263. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. A 
Consideration of the development, and emotional, social and 
intellectual adjustment of the individual during the adolescent 
years. Prerequisite, Psych. 1o1. 


270. PERSONALITY. A 
Introduction to the scientific study of personality. A consider- 
ation of personality development, structure and dynamics from 
major theoretical orientations. Prerequisite, Psych. 101. 


290. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. D 
Psychological principles, underlying personnel selection and 
training, communication and decision-making in industry. Pre- 
requisite, Psych. 101. 


301. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. G 
Psychological facts and principles of development, learning, and 
measurement as applied to educational situations. Prerequisite, 
Psych. 101. 


305. HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 

SYSTEMS. G 
General structure of psychological theory; analysis and compart- 
son of historical systems in the tradition of British empiricism- 
associationism and Continental rationalism, and of derivative 
near-contemporary and contemporary mentalistic, functionalis- 
tic, and behavioristic systems. Prerequisite, Psych. 101. 


391. SEMINAR IN PSYCHOLOGY. 

Credit by arrangement. 
Joo. PROBLEM IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
A research project which may be taken in lieu of the master’s 
thesis, or by doctoral students as minor research. 


746. QUANTITATIVE METHODS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Mathematical descriptions of psychophysical and time-depen- 
dent data; parameter estimation, stochastic processes. Prerequi- 
sites, Psych. 545 and Math. 123 or equivalent. 


795. PSYCHOLOGY OF CLASSROOM LEARNING. E 
Review and analysis of the findings of psychology that pertain 
to instruction. Emphasis on the practical control of learning 
activities especially as seen in the classroom. Prerequisite, Psych. 
280 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 

800. MASTER'S THESIS. Credit by arrangement. 
871,872. PRACTICUM. 

Practice in the application of psychological techniques to clinical, 
and counseling, and practice in teaching in any area of psychol- 
ogy. 


873. TEACHING PRACTICUM IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Required of all doctoral candidates. Experience in procedures, 
leading discussion groups and teaching labs. Close supervision 
by members of the faculty. Students will meet once a week to 
discuss problems in teaching. 


891. SEMINAR. 

Selected topics of current significance in psychology. Research 
studies analyzed and theoretical advances explored. Prerequi- 
site, permission of instructor. Credit, 2. 


895. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY. 
Study and evaluation of research methods and of problems in 
the major fields of psychology. Credit, 2. 
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900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. Credit by arrangement. 


Public Health 


123. DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL AND 

COMMUNITY HEALTH. B 
Development of understanding and attitudes relative to person- 
al, family and community health needs. Attention given to men- 
tal and physical well being, drugs, sexuality, communicable and 
chronic diseases and health services. 


304/604. SCHOOL HEALTH. ie 
Consideration of the principles, concepts, methods, and dynam- 
ics of the organization of a school health program at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level. Stress is placed in the planning and 
teaching in problem areas, (i.e., sex education, mental health 
and drugs). Prerequisite, junior or senior standing or permission 
of instructor. 


311/611. HUMAN SEXUALITY AND 
SEX EDUCATION. 

Promotes insight into human sexuality in relation to modern life. 
Emphasis on human sexuality as it may appear in the infant, the 
child, the adolescent. and the young married adult, as well as an 
examination and clarification of some of the crucial dynamics of 
the present. Prerequisites, junior or senior standing and permis- 
sion of instructor. TuTh, 7-10 p.m. 


312/612. PUBLIC HEALTH AND FAMILY 

PLANNING. ie 
Public Health problems associated with family health and popu- 
lation limitation. Historical factors, limitation methods, and 
barriers and facilitators related to family health and size. Pre- 
requisites, P.H. 123, Soc. tor, or permission of instructor. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Special investigational or research problems in public health 
for advanced students. The scope of the work can be varied to 
meet specific conditions. Credit, 3-6. 


702. ADVANCED METHODS IN 

HEALTH EDUCATION. 
Health education efforts that have influenced community 
health. Individual study, programming and research methods. 
Prerequisite, permission of instructor. 


800. MASTER'S THESIS. Credit, 6-10. 


Rhetoric 


140. VOICES OF IMAGINATIVE WRITING. B;F 
Examination of various kinds of verbal imaginative expression 
in our culture — rock lyrics and modern poems, advertising, 
short fiction, drama — with a view to helping students become 
more articulate and critical as readers and more resourceful and 
daring as writers. Exercises in critical reading or analysis bal- 
anced by frequent “creative” writing activities in various genres. 
By ‘‘playing” with language in various ways, the student is led 
to serious efforts at self-expression and self- definition. 


165. MODERN PUBLIC DISCOURSE. B:F 
Modern oral discourse — how it works and why it sometimes 
fails —- organized under five topics such as ‘The Rhetoric of 


War and Peace’ and ‘The Rhetoric of Human Rights.’’ The 
final unit, “'The Rhetoric of Justification,’’ considers speakers as 
they justify the rationale for their country’s domestic or foreign 
policy, or for their own specific acts. 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


255. MASTERPIECES OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

IN TRANSLATION. B 
Selection from classics of Russian romanticism and realism cul- 
minating in the novels of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. Prerequisite, 
junior standing. 


257, oO VIED LELERATURE. c 
Beginnings and development of Soviet prose, drama and criti- 
cism from Gorky to the present. Conducted in English. Majors 
are required to do research in Russian. Prerequisite, junior stand- 
ing. 


557. SOVIET LITERATURE. G 
A representative study of the beginnings and development of 
Soviet prose, drama and criticism from Gorky to Sholokhov and 
Pasternak. Prerequisite, proficiency i in Russian. 


Sociology 


tor. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. A 
The fundamental terminology of sociology and intensive discus- 
sion of selected topics from a sociological point of view. 


2517 URBAN SOCIOLOGY, B 
A comparative analysis of cities and of urbanization with special 
reference to demographic characteristics or urban populations, 
urban ecology, and urban social structure. Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 


255. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. D 
The relationship of religious beliefs and institutions to cultures 
and societies. Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 


256. RACE RELATIONS. G 
The social, economic and political aspects of racial and ethnic 
problems in the United States, plus briefer consideration of simi- 
lar problems in Africa and Asia. Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 


258. SOCIAL INTERACTION. G 
Social interaction in the context of groups, especially small 
groups. Focuses upon the dynamics of interaction process as the 
basis for group development with special attention to the emer- 
gence of normative and affective subsystems and to role differ- 
entiation. Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 


259. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. E 
The factors associated with institutionalized inequality in social 
life. A consideration of class, status, and power in American so- 
ciety. Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 


261. POPULATION PROBLEMS. F 
An analytical study of population composition, focusing upon 
the causes and consequences of changes 1 in the basic demographic 
variables: fertility, mortality, and migration. Prerequisite, Soc. 
101. 


266. COMMUNITY AND HUMAN ECOLOGY. G 
Origin, development, location, junctions, and system of com- 
munities. Ecological process of change, invasion and succession, 
centralization and decentralization, suburbanization; residence 
patterns, concentration, and segregation of racial, ethnic, and 
religious groups are comparatively analyzed. 


270.- SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF INDIA. B 
The origins, distributions, and cultural traits of the major 
groups in India. Special attention given to marriage, family, 
caste patterns, and positions in the economic and political sys- 
tem- Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 


275. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. F 
The distribution and interrelationships among some types of 
deviance and disorganization; crime, mental disorders, addic- 
tion, suicide, family tension. Theories of causation; research 
projects. Prerequisite, Soc. rot. 


278. CRIMINOLOGY. D 
The nature of crimes and the factors underlying criminal behav- 
tor. The machinery of justice; the law, courts, police systems, 
and correctional institutions. Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 


385. SOCIOLOGY OF DRINKING AND 

DRUG TAKING. D 
Sociological examination of drinking and drug taking behav- 
tors, including social and cultural settings, behavioral and so- 
cial consequences, and socio-cultural (including legal) reac- 
tions. Pharmacological, historical and anthropological aspects of 
drinking and drug taking will be considered in an introductory 
treatment, and alcoholism and drug addiction will be examined 
as special problems associated with these behaviors. Readings, 
lectures, discussions, student projects, exams. 


386. SOCIOLOGY OF COMMUNES. F 
Topics include: Utopian thoughts in intellectual history; com- 
munal experiments, past and present, their common character- 
istics; the relationship between the commune and the larger out- 
side society, in its genesis, development and eventual success or 
failure; and, examinations of communes as studies in micro- 
social systems and as experiments in alternative social theories. 
Readings, lectures, discussions, student projects, exams. 


Spanish 


110,120. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. 

For students with no previous creditable training in Spanish. In- 
tensive practice in language skills. To fulfill the language re- 
quirement, upon completion of the course most students are re- 
quired to continue by taking Spanish 130 or 140. 110: A; 
Lab, E-MWTh, C; Lab, F-MWTh. 120: B; Lab F-MWTh. 


126. ELEMENTARY SPANISH—INTENSIVE. A&D 
An intensive elementary course with emphasis on the oral as- 


pect designed to allow completion of Spanish 110 and 120 in one 
course. Open to all. Lab, B-MTuWTh. Credit, 6. 


130,140. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. B26 
For upperclassmen who have completed Spanish 110-120, and 
those freshmen and transfer students who are found qualified 
by placement examination. Training in language skill, with 
emphasis on speaking and understanding; readings in cultural 
and literary texts. Students completing Spanish 140 fulfill the 
language requirement. 


161. INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH LITERATURE. C 
Selected complete works in several genres studied analytically 
and critically to develop intensive reading skills and extend the 
student's ability to interpret and explicate in Spanish both orally 
and in writing. Prerequisite, Spanish 140 or equivalent. 


181. ORAL SPANISH. A 
Oral aspects of the language: pronounciation, vocabulary build- 
ing, speeches, discussions, debates. Grammatical elements re- 
quired for correct and fluent use of American and Peninsular 
Spanish. Prerequisite, Spanish 140 or permission of the depart- 
ment. 


201. CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS: 

LATIN AMERICA. C 
The unity and diversity of Latin American civilization and the 
different cultural factors that have shaped it. In Spanish. Pre- 
requisite, Spanish 140 or equivalent. 


oe) 


409. GRADUATE READING COURSE. B 
Reading for Graduate students preparing for their M.A. or Ph.D. 
reading exam. Prerequisite, permission of the department. 

No credit. 
zoo. PROBLEM COURSE. 
Directed study in some phase of linguistics or literature. 


Speech 


m5. INTRODUCTION [TO THE THEATRE: AGE 
Introduction to the art of the theatre: a survey of its aesthetics, 
elements, forms, and contributing artists; its influences and 
place in our culture. 


121. INTRODUCTION TO BROADCASTING. B;C 
The field of radio and television broadcasting, including its his- 
tory, present structure, philosophy, and social impact in the 
United States and abroad. 


135. FUNDAMENTALS OF PLAY PRODUCTION. D 
Methodology and techniques of play production; lectures, dem- 
onstrations, and practical laboratory work. The responsibilities 
and contributions of all participating artists are examined in de- 
tail through intensive study of every aspect of production from 
script to stage. 


182. INTRODUCTION TO 

COMMUNICATION DISORDERS. A 
The types and causes of communication disorders with emphasis 
on speech disorders. 


223. TELEVISION PRODUCTION-DIRECTION. 

A laboratory course emphasizing TV studio procedure and tech- 
nique. Practical experience is provided in studio crew assign- 
ments. C, MTuW, C&D, Th. 


225/525. HISTORY OF FILM. 
Evolution of the motion picture, its high points of artistic growth 
in representative countries. E, MTuW, E&F, Th. 


226. FILM PRODUCTION. 

Procedures and techniques in all phases of film-making and 
practical experience in scripting, shooting, and editing of narra- 
tive and non-narrative forms. F, M, G, TuWF. 


228/528. RADIO, TELEVISION, FILM 

AND SOCIETY. B 
The affective and reflective roles of the radio, television, and 
film media in society. Prerequisite, Speech 121. 


246/546. DIRECTING II. C 
Problems in the interpretation and staging of various types of 
contemporary drama will be explored. Attention will be given to 
rehearsal and performance procedures. Prerequisite, Speech 245. 


252/552. ADVANCED ORAL INTERPRETATION 

OF LITERATURE. D 
Concentration upon the philosophical and technical bases for 
reading the lyric poem, fiction, drama and documentary ma- 
terials. Prerequisite, Speech 152. 


253/553. CHILDREN’S DRAMA I. E 
Informal dramatics, without an audience, in classroom and rec- 
reation programs, serving children’s need for creative outlets 
and furthering awareness, self-expression, self concepts, and 
social growth through imagination, pantomime, and improvised 
story dramatization. 
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288/588. CLINICAL PRACTICE. 

Supervised experience in therapy with individuals having speech 
and hearing disorders. May be repeated once. Prerequisite, per- 
mission of instructor. Credit, 1-3. 


390/690. SEMINAR IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY. B 
Individual student reports on selected topics. Prerequisite, 
Speech 182. 


391/691. SEMINAR IN MASS COMMUNICATIONS. A 
An analysis and discussion of major problems in mass communi- 
cations, examinations of current research. Prerequisite: 9 hours 
in mass Communications. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Independent study in special subjects. Credit, 1-3. 
Jit. RHETORICAL GRIMIGISM: D 
Selected theories and methods of rhetorical criticism and their 
applications. Prerequisite, Speech 205 and one other course in 
rhetorical theory. 


718. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC ADDRESS. jn 
Intensive study of selected topics in the history and criticism of 
public address. Prerequisite, permission of instructor. May re- 
peat for a total of 6 credits. Credit, 3-0. 


734. CINEMA AS A SOCIAL FORCE. F 
Affective and reflective roles of the film in society, with empha- 
sis on the relationship of the society to the structure, develop- 
ment, function, and effect of the motion picture. 


784. ORGANIC PATHOLOGIES OF SPEECH. A 
Etiology, classification, evaluation, and speech rehabilitation of 
cleft palate, laryngectomy, and other organic pathologies of 
speech. Prerequisites, Speech 283/583 and 284/584. 


791. CLINICAL SUPERVISION IN SPEECH 

PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY. 
Organization, management, and supervision of speech patholo- 
gy and audiology programs in public schools, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, hospital clinics, and in special education residential set- 
tings. Permission of instructor. 


Soo:, MASTER 'S.THESIS. Credit, 3-6. 


Z oology 


ror. INTRODUCTORY ZOOLOGY (EP 

Principles of zoology including cell structure and metabolism, 
heredity, development, behavior, evolution, ecology, and the 
anatomy and physiology of the major groups in the animal king- 
dom. Provides background for understanding current biological 
problems. B, MWF; Labs, D-E, MW; E-F, MW. 


135. INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY. 

Circulation, respiration, digestion, metabolism, excretion, 
chemical and nervous coordination, muscular activity, and re- 
production. Prerequisite, Zool. 1o1. B, MWF; Labs, D-E, 
MW; E-F, TuTh. 


360. GENERAL AND CELLULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 

Modern trends in physiology with emphasis on chemical and 
physical properties of cells including cell ultrastructure and 
metabolism, permeability, muscle contraction and molecular 


biology. Prerequisites, one year of biology, Biochem. 223. B, 
MWF; Lab, F-G, WF. 
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Summer Session 1972 Calendar 


MAIN EIGHT-WEEK SESSION AND 
SPECIAL FRESHMAN PROGRAM 


Registration day: June 26 

Classes begin: June 27 

Final day for adding courses: June 30 

Final day for dropping courses without penalty: July 24 
Classes end: August 18 


DAT EYSSGHEDUIEE 


Standard classes are sixty minutes in duration, and are 
normally scheduled to meet Monday through Friday. The 
standard starting times are: 7:45 a.m.; 9:00 a.m.}; 10:15 
a.m.; 11:30 a.m.; 1:00 p.m.; 2:15 p.m.; 3:30 p.m. 

Final examinations will be given during regular class 
time. At the option of the instructor, two class periods may 


be used. 
The Directory of Courses section lists the starting time 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


of regular course offerings and beginning and ending 
times of classes other than one hour long. A final schedule 
of courses will be available shortly before and at 
registration. 


Special Sessions 

Some departments offer certain courses and programs at 
dates other than the main eight-week term. These dates are 
given under the course descriptions and/or under the 
section on Special Programs. 


Inquiries 
Information not included in this Bulletin may be secured 
by writing: 

Summer Session 

Office of the Provost 

Whitmore Administration Building 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, Mass. o1002 
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The University of Massachusetts 


Amherst e Boston @ Worcester 


Founded in 1863, the University of Massachusetts is one of 
66 land grant colleges and universities in the United States 
providing public education, research, and service. The 
University campus at Amherst, situated on 1,100 acres in 
the picturesque Connecticut River Valley, enrolls 22,500 
students and 1s served by a $160-million physical plant. 
The University has continually expanded to meet the 
growing needs of the Commonwealth. The University of 
Massachusetts at Boston opened to 1,000 freshmen in 1965 
and currently enrolls approximately 4,870 students. The 
new University of Massachusetts Medical School at 
Worcester opened in the fall of 1970, and plans are 
presently being developed for the establishment in Amherst 
of a Law School. 


At Amherst, a broad and continuous program 1s pro- 
vided by the undergraduate schools and colleges, the 


Graduate School, the Summer Session, and the Division of 
Continuing Education. Basic units are the College of 
Agriculture, the College of Arts and Sciences, the Schools 
of Business Administration, Education, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Nursing, and Physical Education, and 
the Department of Public Health. The University also has 
voluntary Army and Air Force ROTC programs, an active 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter, and more than 400 student 
organizations. Numerous centers and bureaus actively 
serve the Commonwealth in such fields as government 
research, labor relations, natural resources, and population. 


The University has joined Smith, Amherst, Hampshire 
and Mount Holyoke Colleges in a five-college cooperative 
program, developing specific Ph.D. programs as well as 
operating a radio station and offering lectures, special 
courses, and inter-library loans. 
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General Information 


Erin blONIPROCED URE 


Pre-registration may be accomplished by submitting ap- 
plication and registration forms to the Admissions Office, 
255 Whitmore Administration Building, for undergradu- 
ates, and to the Graduate School, Graduate Research 
Center, for graduate students, prior to June 12. Course 
registrations and schedules will be arranged for persons 
applying by this date. Applications received later than this 
date will not be processed, but returned to the student. In 
such cases no scheduling will be done in advance, no bill 
or housing assignment will be made until Registration Day, 
and the student may find certain courses closed because of 
capacity enrollment. Course registration and scheduling 
will be handled on a ‘‘first-come, first-served’ basis. 
Although every effort is made to accommodate scheduling 
requests, the University cannot guarantee enrollment in a 
particular course section. Early application will help to 
ensure a preferred schedule and will enable registration to 
proceed in a minimum of time. 


Students whose applications have been processed 
must still appear on Registration Day to obtain their 
schedules and to sign the Certificate of Registration 
form. Applications for students who do not appear 
will be cancelled after the late registration period. 


Application forms are included in this Bulletin and may 
also be obtained from the Registrar's Office, 213 Whitmore 
Administration Building, or from the Graduate School, 
Graduate Research Center, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


Any student who holds a degree must apply 
through the Graduate School whether he is taking 
courses for credit or not, even though he is applying 
for undergraduate courses. Acceptance to the Uni- 
versity Summer Session is not an acceptance to the 
University for any regular session (other than for 
“Swingshift Freshmen’’). 


REGISTRATION 


Registration for both the main eight-week session and 
the special Freshman Program will be held on June 26 
in Boyden Gymnasium. Students may register from 9:00 
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a.m. to 12 noon and from 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. See also 
Summary of Registration Procedures just before Direc- 
tory of Courses in this Bulletin. 


HOUSING 


It is the policy of the Board of Trustees to require the 
housing of undergraduates in University residence halls. 
Exemptions to this rule are granted to married students, 
to those commuting from the home of their parents, to 
seniors, and to those over 21 years of age. 


Residence halls will open for occupancy at 1:00 p.m. 
on the day immediately preceding Registration Day and 
will close on the final day of classes. Room assignments 
will be available to pre-registered students upon arrival. 


All rooms are provided with basic furniture, including 
beds and mattresses, desks, desk chairs, lounge chair, 
wastebaskets, bulletin boards, window drapes, and night 
stands. Each student is responsible for providing ash 
trays, pillows, bed linen, blankets, and towels. Linen 
service may be obtained by contract with a private linen 
SErVICe. 


Those eligible to reside off-campus may obtain hous- 
ing information by writing to the Off-Campus Housing 
Office, 235 Whitmore Administration Building, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


BOARD 
The University Food Services will offer a choice of a 10 
or 15 meal ticket during the Summer Session. The charge 
for the 10 meal ticket (any two meals a day, Monday 
through Friday) will be $16 per week, and the charge 
for the 15 meal ticket (three meals a day, Monday 
through Friday) will be $18 per week. All students in 
University residence halls are required to purchase one 
of the two meal tickets except those students who are 
seniors, over 21 at the time of registration, or married. 
These board contracts offer a highly selective menu with 
a ‘'seconds”’ policy on all items. 

Food may be purchased on a cash basis at the Campus 
Center—Student Union snack bars and the snack bar 
located in Worcester Commons. 


EXPENSES 
In order to avoid delays at registration, students are en- 
couraged to pre-register by mail before June 12 for the 
main eight-week term of Summer Session. This will en- 
able the Bursar’s Office to prepare a bill for each student, 
making it possible for the student to pay in advance. A 
STUDENT CANNOT REGISTER UNLESS HIS BILL 
ISVALID IN PULL 

As this Bulletin is prepared long in advance of the 
summer, the fees listed are subject to change. 
TUITION for residents of 


Massachusetts $ 10 per credit 
TUITION for non-residents of 

Massachusetts $ 15 per credit 
HEALTH FEE* $  2per week 
CAMPUS CENTER FEE* $ 2 per week 
STUDEN AGTIVILIESIFEE* $ 2 per week 
BOARD—- 

WEEKDAYS ONLY $ 18 per five-day week 
RENT** $ 19 per week 


SPECIAL FRESHMAN PROGRAM 
TUITION for residents of 


Massachusetts $100 
TUITION for non-residents of 
Massachusetts $300 


(The matriculation fee payment of $15 will 
be deducted from both tuition rates. ) 


BEA HEE S $ 16 
CAMPUS CENTER FEE* $ 16 
SLUDENTSAGIIVILLES FEES $ 16 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FEE $ I0 
BOARD— 

WEEKDAYS ONLY $144 
REN ee $152 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND 
SUPPLY EXPENSES 


Students should be prepared to pay for necessary books 

and incidental supplies. Certain departments make spe- 

cial charges for laboratory supplies. 

*Required fees, to be paid by all students includ- 
ing commuters. 

**Depending on residence hall assignment, other 
rent rates are $17 and $22 per week. 


TUITION AND FEE REFUNDS 


A student who leaves the University before a term is com- 
pleted will ordinarily be granted a refund of tuition and 
fees according to the following schedule: 


1) During the first week of the term 60% 
2) During the second week of the term 20% 
3) After the second week No refund 


fe) 


A student who makes an advance payment and then 
for any reason does not attend any part of Summer Ses- 
sion will be given a full refund of tuition and fees after 
contacting the appropriate Registrar's Office. 


A student involuntarily called into military service 
before the completion of a term will be given a pro rata 
refund of tuition and fees, provided that he receives no 
academic credit for the work of that term. If academic 
credit is given, there will be no refund. 


A student who is suspended or expelled from the Uni- 
versity for disciplinary reasons forfeits all rights to a re- 


fund. 


No refund will be given of prepaid room rent after a 
term has begun and the room has been occupied. 


RESIDENCE 

New students who are residents of Massachusetts must 
file a Certificate of Residence with the Treasurer's Office 
in order to obtain a residential tuition rate. The applica- 
tion form includes the appropriate certificate. 


VETERANS AND WAR ORPHANS 


Students eligible for educational benefits through the 
Veterans Administration, either as veterans or as chil- 
dren of deceased or disabled veterans, should present 
certification of eligibility at registration. If already re- 
ceiving benefits, they should enroll again for them. Stu- 
dents are invited to consult the Veterans’ Coordinator, 
239 Whitmore Administration Building, regarding their 
V.A. records. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATIONS 


All student, faculty, and staff motor vehicles must be 
registered with the Parking Office, Room 105, Hamp- 
shire House. All students may be permitted to have a 
motor vehicle on campus, provided it is registered with 
the Parking Office and complies with published University 
regulations. Copies of these motor vehicle regulations 
should be obtained at the Parking Office. 


Visitors are requested to use the new multi-level Cam- 
pus Center Parking Garage unless another lot is sug- 
gested. 

All areas are under roving security surveillance. Vis- 
itors may secure information at the Parking Control 
Booths or at the Security Building. Inquiries concerning 
parking should be directed to the Parking Authority, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 
O1002. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTACTS 

The usual initial contact for students with the adminis- 
trative staff is based upon a student's local residence: 
residence hall students should begin with their Area Co- 
ordinators; men and women commuters with the Office 
of Non-resident Student Affairs. 
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Academic Information 


ADDING OR DROPPING COURSES 


A student may add or drop any course during the first 
four class days of the term without notation on his re- 
cord. No course may be added after the fourth day. Af- 
ter the fourth day but before the eleventh class day, a 
course may be dropped with a mark of W (withdrawn) 
recorded. After the tenth day, any course dropped is re- 
corded as F (failing). This grade is not computed in the 
quality point average. The dates for the W and F desig- 
nations are the same for those enrolled in the Special 
Freshman Program and regular Summer Session  stu- 
dents. 


ON ERO ADEORIGREDITS 


A full Summer Session program is usually considered to 
consist of three three-credit courses. Students who wish 
to register for additional credits must secure approval as 
follows: 


ies 
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1) 12 credits (one extra course) 
Academic Dean (University students) 
Coordinator of Summer Session (visiting students ) 

2) A senior graduating in summer or the following 
January may register for 12 credits without extra 
permission. 


Forms for overloads for undergraduates may be se- 
cured in the Registrar’s Office, 213 Whitmore Adminis- 
tration Building. Graduate students should inquire at 
the Graduate Office, Graduate Research Center. 


AUDITING 

A student who intends to audit a course must register 
and pay the regular tuition and activities fees. There 1s 
no special audit fee. A student who drops a course during 
the term, but wishes to continue on an audit basis, will 
receive a grade in accordance with the existing regula- 
tions governing the Add and Drop periods. 
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ACCELERATED ENROLLMENT 


The University invites superior high school students to 
begin their college education immediately upon gradu- 
ation by enrolling in the Summer Session. For the highly 
motivated student, perhaps already convinced that his 
formal education will require graduate or professional 
studies, an early start may conserve valuable time. Si- 
milarly, students in financial need may find it less expen- 
sive to complete their undergraduate education in less 
than four years. Summer Session attendance can sub- 
stantially reduce the time necessary to obtain a bache- 
lor’s degree. 


Students who wish to start their University of Massa- 
chusetts undergraduate work in the summer are advised 
to apply to the Admissions Office for regular admission 
by the fall of their senior year. At the same time, they 
should indicate their desire for summer study. The regis- 
trar’s Office will forward a Summer Session application 
and detailed information regarding the summer program. 


Students who have been accepted at institutions other 
than the University of Massachusetts may enroll in the 
summer program, providing they secure the approval of 
their college. A space for this approval is furnished on 
the Summer Session application. 


SPECIAL FRESHMAN PROGRAM 


Each year a number of high school graduates are admit- 
ted to the University with the stipulation that they begin 
their college careers in the Summer Session, take their 
vacation period during the fall semester, and join their 
regular class for the spring semester. After completion of 
this first year, students then follow the regular school 
year sequence. 


This is an invitational program for students who apply 
for regular admission to the University, and it is not 
available to visiting students. Begun in the summer of 
1964 with 180 students, the program has been ex- 
panded in recent years and will accommodate 400 stu- 
dents this summer, during the eight weeks between June 
26 and August 18. 


Students in this program normally will complete 9 
credits of academic work in addition to one semester (1 
credit) of required physical education. While course of- 
ferings will be limited (approximately 21 courses from 
16 departments), there will be sufficient breadth to en- 
sure most people a balanced program. In addition, a 
student may select one course from the numerous regu- 
lar Summer Session offerings if such a choice would be 
in the student's best interest. Since the work completed 
during the summer term does not constitute the equiva- 
lent of a regular semester, students should be prepared to 
enroll in two courses in the fall semester in their home 
area to ensure that they have sufficient credits to equal 
a full semester. 
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The academic program is composed primarily of 
lower division courses specifically designated for stu- 
dents in this program. However, various courses from 
the regular Summer Session offerings may be elected to 
supplement the courses specifically designated for spe- 
cial freshmen. Ordinarily, a student will select three 
courses, including rhetoric, plus physical education. The 
departments offering courses in the Special Freshman 
Program are: 


Art Philosophy 


Botany Physical Education 
Chemistry Political Science 
Engineering Psychology 

French Rhetoric 

German Sociology 

History Spanish 
Mathematics Zoology 


THESIS AND PROBLEMS CREDIT 
Graduate students contemplating special course work 
and thesis work during the Summer Session should seek 
the permission of their department heads and/or ad- 
visers. Special and thesis courses are listed by number in 
the departmental offerings section of this Bulletin. A stu- 
dent who fails to register for such work will not receive 
an Identification Card and cannot use University facili- 
ties. 


WITHDRAWALS 


An undergraduate student who has attended Summer 
Session classes and who wishes to drop all of his courses 
and thus terminate enrollment must observe formal pro- 
cedures. Summer Session withdrawal papers originate in 
the Office of Non-resident Student Affairs for commut- 
ing students, and with the Southwest Area Coordinator 
for on-campus residents. If a student withdraws from the 
Summer Session during the second half of the term (after 
July 22), grades of WF or WP will be entered, as appro- 
priate, for all courses. 


Summer Session withdrawal papers for graduate stu- 
dents may be obtained at the Graduate School, Graduate 
Research Center. 


CREDIT FOR SUMMER WORK 
All courses carry degree credit and are equivalent in 
method, content, and credit to courses offered at the 
University during the regular academic year. Credits 
obtained in these courses are ordinarily accepted as 
transfer credits by other colleges and universities. 


Students who are registering for the first time or who 
have registered previously and desire to pursue an ad- 
vanced degree at the University must secure the approval 
of the requisite departments and approval of the Dean of 
the Graduate School on the appropriate application form. 
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Special Academic Programs 


ERENGHESTUDIES SAT PAU 

The program in Pau, southwest France, provides study 
in French language, stylistics, literature and civilization. 
Courses are taught by French university professors, 
mainly from the faculties of Bordeaux and Toulouse. 
Open to both undergraduate and graduate students, the 
program permits students to enroll in courses appropriate 
to their language abilities and interests. Up to six Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts credits in French can be earned. 
The total program is from June 17 to August 26; the 
study program runs from July 8 to August 22, with the 
extra days used for independent or group travel before 
and after the study program. Excursions to Lourdes, the 
Basque country, and other places of cultural interest are 
an integral part of the program. The participation fee is 
$725, and covers international travel, tuition, room and 
board at Pau, and excursions planned as part of the pro- 
gram. A limited number of partial scholarships are 
available. Contact: French Studies at Pau, Department 
of French and Italian, Herter Hall, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts o1002. 


HISPANIC STUDIES IN MADRID 

In its 1972 program in Madrid, June 19 to August 25, 
the Department of Hispanic Languages and Literatures 
offers a) two graduate seminars, b) two courses open to 
graduates, to 1973 seniors and, by permission, to ap- 
proved students of the class of 1974, and c) one under- 
graduate course. They are all conducted in Spanish and 
carry three credits each. The normal load 1s six credits. 
The purposes of the program are: 

I. to provide access (for qualified students) to inten- 
sive advanced work in literature and the history 
of ideas; 

2. to offer the experience of total immersion in the 
Spanish language and culture; 

3. to introduce students to Spanish scholars and crea- 
tive intellectuals and artists who have not come to 
the U.S. to teach. Among the distinguished facul- 
ty for 1972 are Pedro Lain Entraglo, Heliodoro 
Carpintero, José Luis Alonso-Misol, and José 
Olivio Jiminez 
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In addition to a six-week course of study, the pro- 
gram offers lectures, integrated weekend trips, and an op- 
tional post study tour of Andalucia. Basic fee includes 
round-trip air transportation, tuition, room and board in 
a selected private home (June 20 to August 4), lectures 
and excursions. Basic cost to Massachusetts students 1s 
$875; to non-residents, $905. Optional trips cost ap- 
proximately $100. 


For further information write to: Director, Madrid 
Program, Herter Hall, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


OXFORD PROGRAM 


A special group of courses in English literature is regu- 
larly offered at Trinity College, Oxford, during July and 
part of August. The six-week session corresponds with 
the regular session of this University and awards Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts credit. The courses are all 
taught by Oxford dons (current or past), and the Bod- 
leian Library is available for extensive research. Gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses are offered and vary each 
year according to the availability of specialists at Ox- 
ford and the interests of students. Special evening lec- 
tures by noted authorities supplement these offerings. 
Overall cost to the student is $875. Contact: Professor 
Ernest Hofer, Department of English, Bartlett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


STUDY IN BOLOGNA 


The University sponsors a program of summer study in 
Bologna, Italy, beginning in mid-June and ending the 
last week of August. The program 1s staffed primarily 
by members of the faculty of the University. The curri- 
culum consists of regularly scheduled University courses 
on subjects in which the Italian location contributes sig- 
nificantly to the students’ understanding and experience. 
These courses include Art History, History of Italy, Lit- 
erature, Italian Language, and Cultural Anthropology. 
Field trips to major cultural centers in Italy are an inte- 
gral part of the program. Any student in good academic 
standing at his college or university is eligible. Students 
will be expected to take two of any of the three-credit 
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courses in the fields of Art, History, Italian, Govern- 
ment, and Music. Cost to the student will be approxi- 
mately $875. Enrollment is limited. Contact: Professor 
Zina Tillona, Department of French and Italian, Herter 
Hall, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts O1002. 


GERMAN STUDIES IN FREIBURG 


The Department of Germanic Languages and Literature 
sponsors a six-week summer program, one week in Ber- 
lin and five weeks in Freiburg, Germany. Courses in 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced German are 
offered. Students may earn up to six University of Mas- 
sachusetts credits. There is a three-week period for in- 
dependent travel in Europe between the initial week in 
Berlin and the five-week study program in Freiburg. 
Dates of the program are June 17 to August 26. 


The course fee of $825 covers round-trip internation- 
al travel, tuition, room and board, and special excur- 
sions to a number of places of cultural and historic inter- 
est, including Koln, Aachen, and the Black Forest. The 
program is open to both graduate and undergraduate 
students and is based at the University of Massachu- 
setts Study Center in Freiburg. For further information, 
write to: Professor Albert Reh, Department of Germanic 
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Languages and Literatures, Herter Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts o1002. 


PROGRAM ABLE 

Program ABLE (Accelerated Business Leadership Edu- 
cation), offered by the School of Business Administra- 
tion, is designed to develop and enhance managerial 
skill among members of minority groups in our society. 
Persons who are presently employed in business and 
possess an undergraduate degree, or are graduates of 
accredited schools or colleges, are eligible for enrollment. 


The program leads to the Master of Business Admin- 
istration degree. An initial Summer Session consists of 
an intensive sequence of instruction in the disciplines 
underlying graduate business administration. Following 
successful completion of the summer work, students are 
admitted to the regular M.B.A. program of the School of 
Business Administration. 

The entire program may be completed in 15 months— 
one academic year and two Summer Sessions. Financial 
aid is available, based on need. 

For further information, write to:. Dean Lawrence 
Johnson, School of Business Administration, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 
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Summer Program 


Each year a Summer Program is presented by the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Summer Program Committee, 
providing the University community with a varied and 
balanced presentation of the arts, intramural sports, and 
recreational activities. Prominent musical artists and 
lecturers are engaged throughout the summer. Both na- 
tional travelling art exhibits and exhibits of local artists 
are shown. A film series provides at least one film a week. 
The Summer Repertory Theatre presents plays of pro- 
fessional quality. Organized sports include softball, vol- 
leyball, tennis, and badminton. Individual participation 
is encouraged for swimming, outing trips, picnics, and 
crafts programs. All programs are coeducational. 


Summer Session students are admitted free of charge 
to all Summer Program events upon presentation of their 
Summer Identification Cards. Details of the Summer 
Program events and ticket information will be available 
at registration, the Student Activities Office, and the 
Fine Arts Council Office. 
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Student Activities 


The Student Activities Office in the Campus Center is 
the focal point for social, community, governmental, so- 
cial action, cultural, and educational enrichment activity, 
in addition to serving as the headquarters for Recog- 
nized Student Organizations (R.S.O.) and the Program 
Office. It provides resource material and counsel on 
program planning, organizational work and group dy- 
namics, entertainment selection and procurement, ser- 
vice and aid projects for campus and community, special 
interest activities and recreation, as well as counsel on 
budgeting, purchasing, and contracting. The Student 
Activities Office also provides a banking, bookkeeping, 
and auditing service for student organizations. 


Participation in extracurricular activities offers oppor- 
tunities to further the broader objectives of a college ex- 
perience. More than 50 professional clubs on campus ex- 
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tend classroom interest through closer contact with mem- 
bers of the faculty and representatives of the professions. 
For those interested in communications, there are several 
campus publications. A wide range of social and cultural 
programs are coordinated through the residential col- 
leges. 


STUDENT “ACTIV LULES#S Tatar 


The following staff personnel may be contacted for any 
service or assistance needed: 

Gerald F. Scanlon, Assistant Dean of Students, Coor- 
dinator of Student Activities; Sheila A. McRevey, As- 
sistant Coordinator of Student Activities; James Riley, 
Jill W. Cochrane, and James E. Swartz, Program Ad- 
visers; Armand H. Demers, Supervisor of R.S.O. Ac- 
counts; and Lawrence Popple, R.S.O. Accountant. 
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Student Services 


The Student Personnel Services is composed of University 
Offices with primary concern for students’ non-academic 
needs, and includes: 


Student Activities; Campus Center; Security; Human 
Services (University Health Services—physical and 
emotional health, Psychological Counseling, Career 
Planning and Placement, Community Development 
and Human Relations); Admissions, Records, and 
Financial Aid; Housing; Fraternity and Sorority Af- 
fairs, Men and Women Commuters; and Residence 
Area Affairs. 


Dr. Robert W. Gage is Acting Vice Chancellor for 
Student Affairs, and Dr. William F. Field is Dean of 
Students. 


CAMPUS CENTER 
Mr. Warren T. Grinnan, Manager, Room 818, Campus 


Center (5-0585). 


The Campus Center Manager administers and coor- 
dinates the management policies of the Campus Center 
Complex (which includes the Student Union Building 
and the new Campus Center). The duties include close 
coordination with the Campus Center Governing Board, 
serving On various committees concerned with student 
services, and supervision of the Campus Center Complex 
staff and services. Major areas of responsibility include 
the University Store, Campus Center Food Services, 
Lobby and Games Area, Campus Center Overnight Ac- 
commodations, Parking Garage, Print Shop, and Con- 
ference Operations. 


BORE LG es RUD EN IG AIDY ISER 


Mr. Arthur W. Boatin, 239 F Whitmore Administration 
Building (5-2843). 

The Foreign Student Adviser offers assistance to for- 
eign students, faculty, and staff, and should be consulted 
in all matters pertaining to their official immigration 
status while in the United States. In addition, the adviser 
may be consulted regarding any other problems which a 
person from another country encounters while at the 
University, such as housing, financial matters, and per- 
sonal relations. 
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ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS 
Dr. William D. Tunis, Dean of Admissions and Records, 
225 Whitmore Administration Building (5-0222). 


Mr. Ralph Jones, Registrar, 213 Whitmore Adminis- 
tration Building (5-0555). 


The Admissions Office is responsible for all adminis- 
trative procedures with respect to undergraduate admis- 
sions to the University including liaison with high school 
guidance counselors, community college staff personnel 
and other admissions officers for transfer students, and 
admissions standards set in coordination with the Pro- 
vost and academic departments. 


The Registrar's Office is responsible for undergraduate 
students at the University, administrative procedures re- 
lating to course of study, withdrawals, producing grade 
reports, transcripts, and maintaining the permanent 
academic record cards. 


CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT 


Mr. Robert Morrissey, 239 Whitmore Administration 
Building (5-2225). 

The Career Planning and Placement Service attempts 
to provide the opportunity for a candidate's individual 
initiative, while maintaining institutional and_ profes- 
sional integrity without neglecting its responsibility to 
meet the needs of the public. The Service is made availa- 
ble to assist undergraduate and graduate students, as 
well as alumni in formulating and pursuing short and 
long range career objectives. The service includes per- 
sonal and group counseling, assisting registrants in the 
planning of job campaigns, acting as an official source 
for references and complete credentials, providing cen- 
tralized coordination for on-campus  student/employer 
information and personal interviews, being a referral 
agent for interim work experience during full/part- 
time study, processing assistance in teacher certification 
application preparation, maintaining a resource library 
for career planning and graduate study, and offering re- 
source personnel for in-service assistance to campus de- 
partments, individual faculty members, and student or- 
ganizations. 


COUNSELING CENTER 
Dr. J. Alfred Southworth, Director, 243 Whitmore Ad- 
ministration Building (5-0333). 

The basic aim of the Counseling Center is to support 
the student's efforts to develop into a mature, useful, self- 
fulfilled member of society. The Center's day-to-day 
work with the student-client involves psychological coun- 
seling on personal, social, educational, and vocational 


problems. 


Consultation: Students consult with Counseling Cen- 
ter staff on such diverse topics as the construction of 
opinion polls, attitudes of staff towards campus issues, or 
approaches to remedying a difficult situation with par- 
ents, studies, roommates, etc. Students are encouraged to 
consult with the staff on any topic that would appear to 
be even remotely connected with the broad interests of 
the staff or the services offered by the Center. Many come 
to talk over transient adjustment problems or personal 
difficulties that they do not choose to share with friends, 
parents, or instructors. Many seek help with decision- 
making in vocational and educational matters. Most are 
dealing with problems of daily living that are a part of 
college life. 

All individual counseling contacts with members 
of the Counseling Center staff are strictly confi- 
dential. No information is released to members of the 
University community, to parents, or to outside agen- 
cies (such as graduate schools, law enforcement agen- 
cies, or draft boards) without the student's explicit au- 
thorization, in advance. 


When the need arises, the Counseling Center staff also 
administers and interprets psychological ‘tests for assess- 
ing students’ abilities, interests, and personalities. 


Appointments: Generally, students seeking an ap- 
pointment are seen immediately for an initial intake in- 
terview. An appointment is then made within a few days 
of the first interview. 


HEAP TEESE RVIGES 
Mr. Barry Averill, Director, Health Center (5-2671). 


The University Health Services has been organized 
to help students prevent health problems which might 
limit the effectiveness of their college experience. Direct 
services to students are supported by the Health Fee. 

A staff of physicians, nurses, psychologists, pharma- 
cists, physical therapists, technologists, and other person- 
nel especially trained to meet student health needs are 
ready to provide comprehensive care in a well-equipped 
Health Center Infirmary. Students are encouraged to use 
the Health Services to obtain health care in the same 
way they would consult their family physician and 
would use the community hospital at home. 


Those students who have paid the Health Fee are en- 
titled to any care rendered on the campus by members of 
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the staff of the Health Services. The provision for care 
off campus can be arranged by the Health Services, but 
the cost of these services is the responsibility of the stu- 
dent. 


Out-Patient Clinic: For a minor problem, such as a 
mild cold, a nurse often can offer effective treatment and 
save waiting time, or a student can visit the “‘cold self- 
where medication and instructions for 
respiratory infection are 


treatment center’ 
treating an uncomplicated 
available. 

In general, medications prescribed by the staff are pro- 
vided without additional cost to students who have paid 
the Health Fee, except certain medications prescribed 
for prolonged periods. Laboratory studies, x-ray, physi- 
cal therapy, and aid for emotional problems are availa- 
ble at the Health Center, also without additional cost. 


In-Patient Clinic: The Health Center 1s also a hosp- 
ital providing bed care for up to 65 students with serious 
illnesses. Usually the time lost from schoolwork is min- 
imized if students remain on campus in the Health Cen- 
ter, where books and class notes are available, instead 
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Certificate of Domicile and Residence 


Residence Requirements 
for Massachusetts Tuition Rates 


As a state institution, University of Massachusetts 
offers the privilege of in-state tuition to all students 
entering from the Commonwealth. Eligibility for 
admission under the low residential rate is deter- 
mined in accordance with the following policy 
established by the University. 


1. A student must present evidence satisfactory to 
the Treasurer of the University that his domicile is 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in order to 
be considered eligible to register in the University 
as a resident student. He must also have established 
a bona fide residence in the Commonwealth for a 
period of not less than one continuous year prior 
to the date of acceptance at the University, and 
certify his intention to continue to maintain such a 
residence. 


2. The domicile and residence of a minor shall 
follow that of the parents unless such minor has 
been emancipated: In case of emancipation, the 
student in addition to the requirements of these 
regulations respecting domicile and residence shall 


present satisfactory proof respecting emancipation. 
Minors under guardianship shall be required to 
present in addition to the certification of domicile 
and residence satisfactory documentary evidence 
of the appointment of the guardian. 


3. No student shall be considered to have gained 
residence by reason of his attendance in the Uni- 
versity nor shall a student lose residential prefer- 
ence during his continuous attendance at the Uni- 
versity unless he ceases to be a citizen of the Com- 
monwealth. 


4. The domicile and residence of a wife shall 
follow that of the husband. 


5. This form of certification for classification as to 
domicile and residence status must be submitted 
by each student. Misrepresentation of facts in order 
to evade the payment of out-of-state tuition shall be 
considered sufficient cause for suspension or 
permanent exclusion from the University. 


6. Discretion to adjust individual cases within 
the spirit of these rules is lodged with the President 
of the University. 


Note: The certificate on the reverse side is required 
only for new applicants to the University. 


Certificate of Domicile and Residence 


New applicants claiming the in-state tuition rate established for Massachusetts residents must submit this form properly completed. 


Name of Student 


Statement of Parent or Guardian: 


(If student is under 21 years old) 


lj 7", certify thet Tee ee 
ent)() -eiardian® (8) of and that 
he (she) is domiciled in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and has maintained a 
bona fide legal residence herein for a period of not less than one continuous year prior 
to the date of acceptance at the University; further, that he (she) intends to continue to 
maintain such a residence. 


Signature 


Statement of Student tf 21 years or older: 


f , certify that I am 21 years or 
older and that I am domiciled in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and have main- 
tained a bona fide legal residence herein for a period of not less than one continuous 
year prior to the date of acceptance at the University; further, that I intend to continue 
to maintain such a residence. 


Signature 


*If certification 1s that of guardian, copy of Court appointment must be submitted. 


Statement of Town or City Clerk: 
This is to certify that the records of the City (Town) of 
indicate that 


is a legal resident of , Massachusetts. 


Signed 


Title 


Date 


(Seal) 


NOTE: REGULARLY ENROLLED UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS STU: 
DENTS (BOTH AMHERST AND BOSTON) WHO HAVE A CERTIFICATE OF 
RESIDENCE ON ‘FILE DO NOT HAVE TOSUBMIT THIS FORNG 


Registration Application 


Summer Session 1972 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


Completed applications should be returned as follows: 
e For undergraduate work — 
Registrar's Office 
213 Whitmore Administration Building 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
(Telephone: 545-0555) 


© For graduate work — 
Graduate School Office 
Graduate Research Center 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts O1002 
(Telephone: 545-0721) 


Registration A pplication—Summer Sesston 1972—Amherst 


SPECIAL NOTICE — Admission to the Summer Session in no way implies admission to a regularly scheduled semester (fall or 


spring) of the University. 
PLEASE PRINT 


Name , 
LAST FIRST INITIAL 
Home Address 
NUMBER STREET HOME TELEPHONE 
City State Zip Code 


Country of Citizenship 


Summer Billing Address, if different Zip Code 


EDUCATIONAL RECORD degree 
Secondary School 


Colleges Attended 


CHECK AND COMPLETE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING APPROPRIATE ITEMS: 
O 1. Currently enrolled University of Massachusetts student. Campus — 
O Amherst O Boston (complete Block 1) 
Ee: *Formerly enrolled University of Massachusetts student: Campus — 
O) Amherst O Boston (complete Block 1) Date of last attendance 
*Note — Students twice dismissed from the University for academic deficiency are not eli- 
gible to attend Summer Session without approval from the Board of Admissions and Records 
QO) 3. Accepted as a new University of Massachusetts student: O Regular O Undergraduate 
O) Graduate O Accelerated Summer Freshman 


QO) 4. Asummer visiting student only (complete Block 2) 1 Undergraduate O *Graduate — 
*A Transient Student application ‘must also be filed. 


UNDERGRADUATE 
FROM BOSTON CAMPUS 
BLOCK 1 


Adviser's Signature 


This certifies that the student has been 
enrolled at the Boston campus and has 
our approval to take courses listed. 
Record Clear: 0 Yes: O) No (If No, 
state nature of encumbrance) 


Registrar's Signature 


UNDERGRADUATE ee 
FROM OTHER COLLEGES: Name of Colleve 
BLOCK 2 

This certifies that the student has been Siunature 


enrolled at this institution and has our 


approval to take the courses listed. 
Tide Date 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF COURSES 


Department Number Title Starting Date Crs 


Special Sessions 


’ Department Number Title Crs 


Main 8- Week Term 


REGULAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: 


Student Number Class or Graduate 


PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOXES: 


OC) Undergraduate O) Graduate 

O Male OD) Female 

O) Single CO) Married 

OC) Reside in Mass. QO) Out of State 

O) Foreign O Admission Mode 
Mayor Dept 

Date of Birth 


Soc. Security # 


RESIDENCE PLANS — CHECK ONE 


O Commuting from home of parent or 
spouse 


0) Plan to live in Residence Hall 
Roommate choice ts: 


0 Plan to live off-campus (see regulation — undergraduates must 
be 21 or seniors) 


BOARD PLANS — CHECK ONE 


O) Plan to dine on campus 


OD Off-campus dining plans (see regulations) 


For Office Use Only 


No. Credits 


Tuition | S 
Rent O | I 


Board 0 


Activities 


oa.U 


Health 


Athl. Fee 


Total 


DORM CODE 


of going home to a hospital. Notification of parents and 
faculty is ordinarily the student’s responsibility. 


The details of medical problems are held in strict con- 
fidence and will be released to others only with the pa- 
tient’s permission. Parents are not notified when students 
visit the medical clinic or when students are admitted as 
in-patients unless a serious condition exists; for exam- 
ple, requiring major surgery. 


Mental Health Division (5-2337): The medical 
clinic physicians may recommend that a student consult 
one of the Mental Health staff if it appears that a medi- 
cal problem is partly the result of tension or anxiety; this 
is often the case with students who live under conditions 
of considerable stress. Students may make an appoint- 
ment with one of the Mental Health staff, located in 
Machmer Hall. All records are strictly confidential and 
will not be released without student authorization. 


Health Education Division (5-2492): The Divi- 
sion provides a broad range of activities aimed at help- 
ing students develop attitudes and behavioral patterns 
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which will promote optimal personal and community 
health. The staff spends considerable time in residence 
hall staff training programs, holds discussion- gréups, and 
conducts a Health Services evaluation program. Programs 
dealing with such topics as human sexuality, mental care. 
and Health Services information can be arranged. 


Environmental Health and Safety Division 
(5-2682): The Division’s prime function ts to coordin- 
ate efforts to assure a safe and healthful environment 
for students, visitors, and employees of the University. 
Areas of specialization are general safety, fire preven- 
tion, radiation protection, and environmental health. 


FINANCIAL AID SERVICE 


Lynn E. Santner, 232 Whitmore Administration Build- 
ing (5-0801). 

Limited amounts of scholarships, loans, and Work 
Study jobs are available for Summer School. This aid 1s 
available only to regularly enrolled University students. 
Applications for Summer Session assistance can be ob- 
tained from this office, beginning in mid-December. 
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Summary of Registration Procedures 


BREeREGISERA TION: = 
SUMMER SESSION 


(Students in the Special Freshman Program will be noti- 
fied of acceptance and registration procedures by mail. ) 


1. Review and select courses from this Summer Ses- 
sion Bulletin. 

2. Complete Summer Session registration form. (Res- 
idency, if applicable.) Graduate students are re- 
quired to complete the special student application 
form also, if they are not already graduate stu- 
dents. 

3. Mail form(s) to Registrar's Office (Undergraduate, 
213, Whitmore Administration Building, or Grad- 


uate, Graduate School, Graduate Research Center). 


Deadline: June 12. 

4. Pay tuition and fee bill upon mail request. 

5. Confirm registration on June 26, at Boyden Gym- 
nasium. 

6. Course changes received prior to June 5 will be 
processed. If received later, they must be taken 
care of on Registration Day. 

7. Housing assignments are mailed directly to pre- 
registered students. 

8. Secure Dining Commons tickets through Dining 
Commons representative at Boyden Gymnasium 
on Registration Day; or see representative at the 
Central Food Service, Worcester Dining Commons, 
after Registration Day. 

9. All tuition and fee bills must be paid before at- 
tending classes. 


REGISTRATION DAY — JUNE 26 


(At Boyden Gymnasium, or at Registrar's Office after 
this date. ) 


1. Review and select courses from this Summer Ses- 
Bulletin and from final Schedule of Courses avail- 
able at Registration. 

Complete application forms. 
Have courses approved by department representa- 
tives. 

4. Pay tuition and fee bills at Cashier's Office. 
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Deliver data processing cards to departments. 

6. Complete housing arrangements with Housing Rep- 
resentative at Boyden Gymnasium on Registration 
Day; or at Housing Office, 235 Whitmore Admin- 
istration Building, after Registration Day. 

7. Complete dining arrangements, if desired, with 

representative at Boyden Gymnasium; or, after this 

date, at Worcester Dining Commons. 


GOURSERGCHIIANGES 


(At Boyden Gymnasium on Registration Day, or at 
Registrar's Office or Graduate School after Registration 
Day.) 

1. Review and select courses from this Summer Ses- 
sion Bulletin and from final Schedule of Courses 
to be published in June. 

Complete course add-drop form. 
Secure departmental approval and have Registrar's 
Office review. 
Pay any remaining bill at Cashier's Office. 
5. Deliver data processing cards to departments. 


A) 
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Directory of Courses 


INFORMATION FOR COURSE 
Sap @ii@Ne PE RASH, READ 


OAR EE Wey 


The following course descriptions, in conjunction with 
any changes in the final Schedule of Courses to be 
printed just prior to Registration, include all of the in- 
formation needed to select a schedule of courses. 


Numbers preceding the course titles conform to the 
following outline: 


000-099 Non-credit courses, non-quality point 
courses, entrance deficiencies 

100-199 Undergraduate credit only—Lower Divi- 
sion 

200-399 Undergraduate credit only—Upper  Divi- 
sion 


399 Honors Work 
400-499 Professional courses which presume a bach- 
elor’s degree 
500-699 Graduate credit only; courses correspond- 
Ing tO 200-399 series 
700-999 Graduate level courses 


Two numbers preceding a course title designate a 
course offered for both undergraduate and graduate 
credit. The student must sign for either graduate or un- 
dergraduate credit—not both. 


All courses are for three credits unless otherwise 
indicated. In cases of specifically arranged hours, 
the student and instructor must agree on the number of 
credits to be earned. The student must indicate the de- 
sired number of credits on the application. 


All undergraduate courses given under the supervi- 
sion of the School of Education are graded on a Pass/ 
Fail basis only. 

Unless indicated, there are no prerequisites. Each class 
is 60 minutes in duration, unless otherwise specified. 


Any of the following courses are subject to with- 
drawal if there is insufficient registration. 


Inquiries concerning information not included in this 
Bulletin should be addressed to: 

Summer Session 

Office of the Provost 

Whitmore Administration Building 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, Mass. 01002 


ACCOUNTING 


110. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS FOR 
BUSINESS. 


The BASIC and FORTRAN computer programming languages. 


Emphasis on use of the computer for business data processing 
and problem solving. 

7:45 a.m. 

120. INTRODUCTION TO FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING. 
Introduction to principles underlying the preparation of finan- 
cial statements. 


10:15 a.m. 
1330. INTRODUCTION TO MANAGERIAL 
AGCOUNTING. 


Continuation of 120. Emphasis on development and application 
of accounting data for planning and control. 
10:15 a.m. 
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220. FINANCIAL REPORTING I. 

Intensive examination of fundamental concepts underlying f1- 
nancial reporting. Current literature dealing with effects of al- 
ternative methods upon measurement of periodic income. 

9 a.m. 


221. FINANCIAL REPORTING II. 

Continuation of 220 and an introduction to consolidated finan- 
cial statements of affiliated companies. 

TO215a:M. 

380/680. C.P.A. PROBLEMS. 

Extensive practice in solution of problems for C.P.A. examina- 
tions. Topics include: proper treatment of assets, liabilities and 
ownership equity; partnerships; consolidations; funds and cash 
flow; cost accounting and management uses of accounting in- 
formation; and governmental accounting. 

TuTh, 7-10 p.m., July 11-Aug. 17. 


395. G.P Ay PREPARATION: 

Accounting practice, auditing, commercial law and theory of 
accounts, in preparation for certification. Areas may be elected 
independently. Credit, 1-3. 
Sec. 1, MW 7-10 p.m., May 29-June 16; Sec. 2, 7-10 p.m., June 
26, 28, July 5, 7; Sec. 3, MW 7-10 p.m., June 12-23. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
ARCHEOEO Gay 


104. INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Social and cultural anthropology dealing with variations among 

societies in technology and economics, social and political or- 

ganization, art, religion, and ideology. 

9 a.m. 

377/677. SUMMER FIELD SCHOOL. 

Practical experience and training in archeology. A colonial site 

will be excavated and instruction given in archeological meth- 

ods and techniques. Prerequisite, Anthropology 102 or equiva- 

lent, or permission of instructor. Schedule to be arranged. 


ARE 


100. BASIC DRAWING. 

Drawing in black and white, applying pencil, crayon, charcoal 
techniques to representation in line and tone, emphasizing sound 
observation and effective presentation. 

Sec. 1, 7:45-10 a.m.; Sec. 2, 10:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


115. INTRODUCTION TO ART. 

An introduction to great works of art studied in historical se- 
quence, including techniques and aesthetic principles. 

10715 a.m. 

120. BASIC DESIGN I. 

Two-dimensional design concepts arising out of work with spe- 
cific problems in a variety of media. 6 studio hours. 

7:45-10 a.m. 

122. . BASIC DESIGN II 

Continuation of Art 120. Specific 3-dimensional problems stress- 
ing the inter-relationship of materials, processes, techniques, and 
sculptural concepts. Prerequisite, Art 120. 6 studio hours. 

2:15-4:30 p.m. 

220/520. PAINTINGI. 

Easel painting in oil and related media, based on elementary 
understanding of physical properties of medium, and encour- 
aging individual directions within limitations of sound compo- 
sition. Prerequisites, Art 100, 120. 6 studio hours. 

SeC.i1,. 7345-10 ais, Ser 2, 2:15-4:30 p.m: 

224/524. PAINTINGIII. 

Continuation of Art 220. Prerequisite, Art 220. 6 studio hours. 
7:45-10 a.m. 


230/530 ADVANCED DRAWING. 

Investigation and development of various techniques and media 
with special emphasis on figure drawing. Prerequisites, Art 100, 
102. 6 studio hours. 

10:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

295/595. AMERICAN ART. 

The earliest Colonial art and architecture, the impact of later 
European influences, regional art of the late 19th and 2oth cen- 
turies, and contemporary techniques. 

I p.m. 
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385, 386. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
(also 700-705). 


ASTRONOMY 


100. EXPLORATION OF THE UNIVERSE. 

The earth, its structure and age, the moon, the sun, other planets, 
and the origin of the solar system. Stars and galaxies, their birth 
and death. The universe, its structure and evolution. Supple- 
mented by hours of evening observation. 

g a.m.; Lab: Tu 9-10:30 p.m.; or W 9-10:30 p.m.; or Th, 9- 
10:30 p.m. 


BOGAN, 

tor. GENERAL BOTANY. 

An introduction to basic biological principles of organization, 
development and evolution, using botanical illustrations. The 
foundations and approach in biological research, and the conse- 
quence of this research on human thought and experience. Not 
open to science majors without permission of major department. 
2 class hours, 1 demonstration-discussion hour. 

9 a.m. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 

800. MASTER’S THESIS. 
By arrangement. 


g00. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 


By arrangement. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(GRADUATE COURSES) 


457. QUANTITATIVE METHODS II. 

Laws and theories of probability and statistics, with applications 

in business and economics. Topics include probability models, 

sampling distribution, estimation, hypothesis testing, and deci- 

sion theory. 

9 a.m. 

700. PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

Independent study and research on selected problems in Busi- 

ness Administration. Permission of instructor and dean required. 
Credit, 3-6 each semester. (By arrangement only. ) 

Sec. 1, By arrangement, Sec. 2, 7-10 p.m., Sec. 3, 7-10 p.m., 

June 26, 28, July 5, 7; Sec. 4, MW, 7-10 p.m., June 13-23. 

722. MARKETING MANAGEMENT. 

Marketing concepts of planning, organization, control and dect- 

sion-making from viewpoint of business executive. Tools availa- 

ble for analysis and control of marketing activities are stressed. 

7:45 a.m. 

742. OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT. 

Analysis of production problems and solution techniques appli- 

cable in industrial analysis. 

I p.m. 

752. BUSINESS POLICY. 

Capstone course requiring application of knowledge, theories, 

and techniques derived from previous courses, using integra- 

tive cases and empirical observations to formulate improved 

policies and plans. 


9 a.m. 
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756. QUANTITATIVE METHODS III. 
Statistical methods employed in collection, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of data. Business applications of sampling, analysis 
of variance, experimental design, regression analysis, and fore- 
casting models. 
7:45 a.m. 
799. SEMINAR IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
The relationship of business and management to the environment 
in which they operate. 
SECT! 2215 pum: 
808. ADVANCED TOPICS IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 
A section is available in each general or functional field of study, 
to facilitate investigation of current literature and research effort 
in these areas. Credit, 3-0. 
By arrangement. 
Sics  PUTORTALST UD YIN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Individualized secondary or applied research in special areas of 
guided doctoral level investigation, permissible with consent of 
mentor when a suitable course in such areas ts not available and 
the studies are related to the career-goal of the scholar. 
By arrangement. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

125. FUNDAMENTALS. 

Nature and scope of chemical engineering; selected chemical 
processes; material and energy balances. Prerequisite, Chem. 
112 OF 114. 

9 a.m. 


126. THERMODYNAMICS. 

Fundamental principles. The First and Second laws; properties 
of single-component systems, thermodynamic cycles, phase and 
chemical equilibria. Solution methods for complex energy and 
material balance problems. Prerequisites, Chem. 160, Math. 
Wes Cheyr25: 

10 :15/a.m. 


CHEMISTRY 
110. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
Fundamental chemical laws and theories. Meets minimum pre- 
requisite requirements of Chem. 160 and Biochem. 120 or 220. 
2 class hours, 1 quiz hour, 1 2-hour laboratory period. 
g a.m.; Lab TuTh, 1-3:15 p.m. 
iz. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
The fundamental chemical laws and theories, with the object 
of giving the student a sound scientific training through a course 
in chemistry. For engineers and other students planning to take 
advanced courses in chemistry. 2 class hours. 1 quiz hour, 1 2- 
hour laboratory period. 
PA eet tots ia Mt 30a... Lab alulh, £315 pam. of 
MW, 1-3:15 p.m. 
262/562. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR 

NON-MAJORS. 
Introduction to the chemistry of carbon compounds. Survey of 
the principal classes of organic compounds and their reactions 
with emphasis on the relation between structure and reactivity. 
Prerequisite, Chemistry 112 or 114. Concurrent enrollment in 
Chemistry 264/564 is required. 
9 a.m. 


Credit, 3-6. 
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264/564. ORGANIC LAB FOR NON-MAJORS. 

Application of the experimental techniques of organic chemistry 
to the preparation, purification and analysis of organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite, concurrent enrollment in Chemistry 262/ 
562. Credit, 1. 
TuTh, 1-4:30 p.m. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


LOMO UIRIVE SGN Ge 

Theory of surveying. Use, care and maintenance of tape, transit, 
and level; traverse computation; topographic surveying and map- 
ping; property surveying. Prerequisite: trigonometry. 2 class 
hours, 1 3-hour laboratory period. 

MWF, 1 p.m.; Lab: TuTh, 1-5 p.m. 

140, OLATICS: 

Force systems, friction, first and second moments. Prerequisite, 
Integral Calculus concurrently. 

9 a.m. 

4 STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 

Simple and combined stresses and strains in tension, compression 
and shear; torsion; stresses and deflections in beams. Prerequi- 
site, Statics. 

10:15 a.m. 

142, DYNAMICS. 

Motions of particles and rigid bodies and the force systems as- 
sociated with these motions. Prerequisite, Statics. 

7:45 a.m. 

257, ELEMENTARY FLUID MECHANICS: 

Fundamentals of fluid mechanics including fluid properties, 
fluid behavior under static and dynamic conditions, and devel- 
opment of basic fluid ow equations. Prerequisite, Statics. 

7 AAS ant. 

385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Individual study of a selected problem for qualified students. By 
arrangement with members of the department. 

By arrangement. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

203. THE EUROPEAN NOVEL: MAN VERSUS SOCIETY. 
In English translation, a number of French, Spanish, German, 
Russian and English novels of the 17th to 2oth centuries, in the 
context of the consciousness they reflect, describe, and trans- 
cend. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 

122/409. FORTRAN IV. 

An extension of basic FORTRAN to include logical unit input/ 
output, logical arithmetic declaratives, sub-programming  tech- 
niques, systems and library routines and supervisory control 
cards. Prerequisite, C.S. 121 or equivalent. 

lOLL sau 

223/523. MACHINE AND ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE. 

A description with substantial examples and exercises of the 
structure of a large-scale computer; its operating systems and 
languages, leading to studies of assembly and macro language 
capabilities. 

9 a.m. 

7oo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

By arrangement. 
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jor. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 


790. SEMINAR. 
By arrangement. 


ECONOMICS 

125. ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 

Basic principles which govern the behavior of the American 
economy. Emphasis on the macroeconomic issues of full employ- 
ment, price stability and economic growth. 

9 a.m. 

126. PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
Introductory analysis of resource allocation and income distri- 
bution in the American economy. Problems of international 
trade, underdeveloped nations, and the Soviet economy. 

11:30 a.m. 


201/sor.. INTERMEDIATE MICROECONOMIC 

THEORY. 
Microeconomic analysis of consumers, firms, industries, and 
markets; rational decision making under conditions of certainty; 
balancing forces in a free enterprise economy. 
9 a.m. 
214/514. MACROECONOMIC THEORY AND 

BUSINESS CYCLES. 
Formulation and empirical testing of static and dynamic theories 
of aggregative income, employment, and prices with special ref- 
erence to the business cycle, growth, and economic forecasting. 
I p.m. 


EDUCATION 


For information about the School of Education’s Summer 
Program, including a variety of workshops, additional 
In-Service Teaching Improvement Programs, and _ the 
latest course offerings, please write or call: 

Dean for Academic Affairs (545-0237) 

Attn.: Summer Session Information 

School of Education 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


In-Service Teacher Improvement Programs 


705, Sec. 4—-SEMINAR IN EDUCATION: PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS IN ARTS EDUCATION. 

New methods in making use of the arts for in-service teachers. 

The survey and examination of arts resources for use in schools; 

instructional materials and techniques, aesthetic experiences in 

and out of the classroom, and multi-arts approaches to educa- 


tion. Previous training in the arts is not a prerequisite. — Cred/t, 6. 
10:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION PRO- 


GRAM—The School of Education, in conjunction with 
the Department of Hispanic Languages and Literatures 
is planning a varied and intense Summer Program in Bi- 
lingual/Bicultural Education. Please write to the School 
of Education or the Hispanic Department for further in- 
formation. 


Center for the Study of Aesthetics in Education 


227/527. CURRICULUM INNOVATIONS IN MUSIC 
AND SOUND IN EDUCATION. 


A survey of methods, materials, techniques, and problems re- 
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lated to the innovative use of music and sound in the classroom 
as an aesthetic medium for enhancing learning of all kinds. En- 
courages development and experimental application of innova- 
tions. 

11:30 a.m. 


Eo3/686, Sec. 3. , SPECIAL PROBLEMS® TES ROEEsOr 
THEATRE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Survey of materials, methods, and techniques in teaching thea- 

tre arts (drama, movement, mime, oral interpretation) in public 

schools. Experimentation with new approaches to creative acti- 
vities dealing with motivation, sense perception, and freedom of 
speech and movement. 

Tu Th,2s15-3245 py 


705, Sec: 4—SEMINAR IN EDUCATION: PRACEICAER 
PROBLEMS IN ARTS EDUCATION. 


(See In-Service Teacher Improvement Programs, above. ) 


Center for Educational Research 


E21/686, Sec. 21. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCA- 
TION: INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH FOR NON. 
MAJORS. 

An introduction to conclusion-oriented research and critical 
skills in the utilization of existing research. Topics include con- 
clusion-oriented research models; classifications of research 
models, threats to internal and external validity; relationship 
between design and analysis; basic concepts of descriptive and 
inferential statistics; an overview of research, development and 
dissemination; the utilization of existing research. 

10:15 a.m. 


E24/686, Sec. 24. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCA- 
TION: COMPUTER LABORATORY WITH EDUCA- 
TION STATISTICS APPLICATIONS. 

Basic skills in using the computer for the analysis of data col- 

lected during research in the social sciences. Terminal use APL, 

including library programs, key punch, other punched card 
machines. Batch processing and data management. Concurrent 

registration in 355/655 recommended. Credit, 2. 


MW, 10:15 a.m.-12 noon. 

355/655. EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS I. 

Measurement and notation, tabulation and percentiles, central 
tendency, variability, normal distribution, measures of rela- 
tionships, prediction, estimation, hypothesis testing, selected 


inferential techniques. Concurrent registration in E24/686 
recommended. 
9 a.m. 


833. SEMINAR ON KNOWLEDGE DIFFUSION AND 
ORIEIZAT TONE 
Efforts to diffuse and utilize research in agriculture, medicine, 
the military, the social sciences, and the world of commerce. 
Parallels between patterns in these fields and the field of educa- 
tion. 
11:30 a.m. 


Center for Foundations of Education 
250/550. CONCEPTIONS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


Traditional and modern concepts of liberal education examined 
tor relevance to contemporary liberal education. 
9 a.m. 
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251/551, Sec. 3. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. 

A study of selected problems and issues in modern education 
such as educational aims, societal expectations of the schools, 
church-state relations, professionalism, academic freedom, cur- 
riculum and methodological emphasis, urban education and 
educational innovation. Students will elect to study these prob- 
lems through one of the following disciplines: educational sociol- 
ogy, educational history, educational philosophy, comparative 
education, or social psychology. They will also have the option of 
studying them independently or through field experience. Fulfills 
‘Foundations”’ requirement for those students seeking Teacher 
Certification. 


DGG ie 10 Sm. an SeC.22, 0 4 OC 43, 10°15, d. 


Center for Higher Education 
E267 G86) Sec. “20. " SPECIAL” PROBLEMS: 
HIGHER EDUCATION: 
TURE: 
The current status of higher education in America; develop- 
ments since World War II; the future in terms of the society's 
and individual's needs and possible directions higher education 
will take. 


AMERICAN 
ITs ATL US AND TT SsrUr 


Q a.m. 


E30/686, Sec. 30. 

POLICY: 
This course will examine the relevance of law as a tool to main- 
tain, restrict, or effect change in social conditions, especially as 
this process relates to educational institutions. 


EDUCATION, LAW, AND PUBLIC 


Center for Human Potential 


E10/686, Sec. 10. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: PRESCHOOLS 
FOR BLACK CHILDREN. 

What kinds of teachers, curricula, and classroom structures are 

most appropriate for Black children. How the preschool can be 

used to reflect and support the Black community. 

Tradl hy2615=404 pan. 


Center for Human Relations 


27/686, Sec. 27. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: SEMINAR IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELING. 

Development of role and rationale for the elementary school 

counselor. Counselor's role as a change agent in the school en- 

vironment. Themes and techniques for working with children. 

O15 aett, 

277/577. PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL GUIDANCE. 

The need for and role of the school guidance counselor. An in- 

depth look at an individual group organizational dimension that 

relates to an effective agent of social change. 

TuTh, 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 


gio. SCHOOL COUNSELING THEORIES. 

Counseling theory and research evaluation. Methodology, phil- 
osophies, ethics, problems, and issues of school counseling. 

11:30 a.m. 

915. GROUP ACTIVITIES. 

A laboratory in personal and group development. T-Group ses- 
sions provide opportunity for each participant to: 1) develop 
a greater insight into himself, his personal value system, and 
his impact on others; 2) increase his sensitivity to the feelings 
of others and his understanding of how the behavior of others 
affects him; 3) examine and experience the forces that operate 
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in a group as well as the individual's own effectiveness in as- 
suming roles needed to build and maintain a group; and 4) re- 
late the small group experiences to the process of change, moti- 
vation, leadership, organization, and larger social systems. Out- 
side reading, theory and skill sessions in class, and observation 
of other groups. 

2 sections, by arrangement. First class meets 4:00 p.m., June 26. 
The classes meet continuously everyday for 7 days. 


Center for Humanistic Education 


222. EDUCATION OF THE SELF. 

Each student's personal sense of identity. Exercises, techniques 
and procedures to provide a structured and productive experi- 
ence in working with emotions and behaviors. By permission. 


Tu ae745-0: 105i pane 


Center for Leadership and Administration 


950. FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS. 
TRATION. 

General school administration. The relation of public educa- 

tion to the cultural pattern, organization and practices in school ' 

administration. A simulation of an urban high school principal- 

ship using Monroe City materials developed by UCEA. 

MW 7:45-10 a.m., F, 7:45 a.m. 


Center for Media 


362/662. WORKSHOP IN EDUCATIONAL TV. 

A hands-on workshop. Aims to familiarize teachers and teacher 
interns with hardware of television. Use of television experimen- 
tally to solve educational problems. By permission. 

9 a.m. 


Center for Teacher Education 


E13/686, Sec. 13. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE MICRO-TEACHING CONCEPT. 

Historical perspective of the micro-teaching concept; operation 

of a microteaching clinic and equipment; and development of 

individual action programs (mini-clinics, demonstrations, etc. ). 

TO°15 4.10, 


E40/686, Sec. 40. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCA- 
TION: METHODS OF CLASSROOM TEACHING 
(ELEMENTARY). 

Students may elect modules in methods of teaching science, so- 

cial studies, and math at the elementary level. Credit, 1-3. 


E29/686. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Approaches to the teaching of reading and language arts in the 

elementary schools. Innovations in methods and materials dem- 

onstrated and discussed. 

By arrangement. 

264/564. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

The aim, organization, program and pupil population of the ele- 

mentary school. Conventional practice clarified and viewed in 

terms of various perceived alternatives. 

10215 a.m. 

285/585. STUDENT TEACHING. 

Involves a 16-week field experience under the tutelage of a co- 

operating teacher and University supervisor in an approved 

school system. By arrangement and permission. Credit, 1-15. 
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309/609. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
SECONDARY ENGLISH. 

An analysis of purposes, problems, issues, methods and ma- 

terials in the teaching of English at the secondary level. Discus- 

sion, lectures, Case studies, projects. 

By arrangement. 

310/610. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
DECON DAR SOCIAL cI UD DES: 

Developing a rationale for secondary school social studies in- 

struction; selection and use of content and method in the class- 

room situation. 

Foq5 a.m: 


311. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
SECONDARY MATHEMATICS. 

The nature and content of mathematics, learning strategies, and 

values of self and society. Formulation of a philosophy and ra- 

tionale for education in mathematics. 

10:15 a.m. 

312/612. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
SECONDARY SCIENCE 

Nature and content of science, learning strategies and values of 

self and society. Formulation of a philosophy and rationale for 

education in science. 

7:45 a.m. 

705, Sec.5. SEMINAR IN EDUCATION: DEVELOPING 
CURRICULUM IN THE INTEGRATED DAY 
CLASSROOM. 

This seminar is designed for teachers and administrators who 
are committed to the Integrated Day Approach in the classroom. 
Participants will explore the Integrated Day through the Liter- 
ature, films and discussions. Workshops will develop out of the 
needs of the seminar participants and will include such foci as 
demonstrations, organization of planning strategies, the ecology 
of the classroom and management skills. Participants will syn- 
thesize various areas of the curriculum into projects and learning 
centers for later transfer and application in their schools. Pro- 
visions will be made for developing competency in microteach- 
ing, strength training and peer supervision. 


710, Sec.1. SEMINAR IN MATHEMATICS EDUCATION. 
A seminar focusing on recent developments in elementary mathe- 
matics education including the active learning approach, the In- 
tegrated Day Approach, and the use of physical materials and the 
environment. 


768. DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACHING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SCIENCE. 

New developments in elementary school science curriculum and 

teaching methodology. Recent research in the field and practical 

application. By permission 

11:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 


812, NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ENGEISH: 


Cénter for Urban Education 


268/568, Sec. 1. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
URBAN EDUCATION. 

The current curriculum, its effects on children, and its weak- 

nesses. Development of techniques used to relate curriculum to 

children of alternatives to the present curriculum, and of ma- 
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terial relevant to urban children. A post-internship experience. 

9 a.m. 

313/613. INTRODUCTION TO URBAN EDUCATION. 
Survey of urban and suburban schools; the process of learning 
in urban classrooms, effects of the present curriculum and _vart- 
ous innovative techniques as they apply to urban schools. 

9 a.m. 


Non-Center 


317/617. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING IN APL. 

Introductory exposure to APL (A Programming Language), em- 

phasis on instructional computer applications. Lecture-discus- 

sion-workshop format supplemented with laboratory expert- 

ence using the University’s time-sharing computer system. For 

final emphasis students may elect a) advanced APL program- 

ming techniques or b) ‘Teaching Children Thinking’’—Indi- 

vidual tutoring of elementary school children. 

TuTh, 7:45-10:15 p.m. 


E12/686, Sec. 12. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: IMPACT OF 
IeVeONTGHIEDREN: 

The condition of children’s T.V., both on commercial and edu- 

cational television; effect of television on children; its effect as 

a teacher or a brainwasher; how it affects formal education; how 

to improve children’s T.V.; how it can be used by schools to im- 

prove the quality of education. 


10:15 a.m. Credit, 1-3. 
Individualized Study 

385/685. PRACTICUM IN EDUCATION. 

By arrangement. Credit, 1-6. 

391/702. INDEPENDENT STUDY. 

By arrangement. Credit, 1-6. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 


By arrangement. Credit, 1-12. 


These three courses are negotiated between professor and 
student. Individualized Study Contracts must be completed and 
filed in Room 121 of the School of Education. 


Occupational Education Program 


686, Sec. 18. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION FROM AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
PERSPECTIVE? 

Formulation of a comprehensive educational model; the func- 
tion of occupational education as presently conceived; what oc- 
cupational educators ought to be doing that we are not, and 
what we are doing that we ought not. Related concepts of psy- 
chology, ethics, philosophy, economics, avocations, alienation, 
poverty and racism. By permission. 

I p.m. 


E19/686, Sec. 19. SPECIAL PROBLEMS: CERTIFICA- 
TION COURSE FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
TEACHERS. 

Aims at certification as an Adult Basic Education Teacher. Con- 

centrates on philosophy, psychology, and methodology of the 

adult student with emphasis on teacher preparation. Roughly 
follows the course outline as determined by the Massachusetts 

Department of Education Bureau of Adult Education and Ex- 

tended Services. 

11:30 a.m. 
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Reading Program 
7o9. SEMINAR IN READING. 
Individualized reading explored in light of its relevance to the 
Integrated Day Approach. By permission. 
11:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Individual study of a selected problem for qualified students. 
By arrangement with members of the department. 


ENGINEERING 

104. INTRODUCTION TO ENGINEERING B. 

The nature of engineering practice, through lectures and prob- 
lem work. Some generally useful concepts to be developed in 
more detail in later courses. 3 2-hour lecture, problem, or labora- 
tory periods. 

10:15 a.m. 


ENGLISH 

125. MASTERPIECES OF WESTERN LITERATURE. 

Selected masterpieces, from Homer and the Bible to James 

Joyce or Robert Frost. Aims to enrich the student's appreciation 

of literary values and develop his understanding of abiding hu- 

man issues. Prerequisite, English 112 or 113. 

7:45 a.m. 

141. MAN AND WOMAN IN LITERATURE. 

Study in literature of the relationship between man and woman. 

Topics might include the nature of love, the image of the hero 

and the heroine, definitions—past and present—of the mascu- 

line and the feminine. Readings might include works by Law- 

rence, Freud, Shakespeare, Cummings, Homer, the Brontés. 

9 a.m. 

233. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Selections from the poetry and prose of the late Renaissance in 

England, including works by such authors as Donne, Jonson, 

Browne, Burton, Marvell, and Milton. Emphasis on the chal- 

lenge of the new science to the traditional humanism. 

2:15 p.m. 

262. THE MODERN NOVEL: 1930-1960. 

Analysis of some twelve novels. A continuation of English 261, 

but may be elected independently. 

3:30 p.m. 

267. CONTEMPORARY POETRY 

Poetry in English since 1945. 

9 a.m. 

7oo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

By arrangement. 

703. MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

The language and documents representing the chief dialects. 

10:15 a.m. 

800. SEMINAR. 

Topic to be announced. 

By arrangement. 

goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 


By arrangement. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


126. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY. 

A survey of the field; structure, development, evolution, classi- 
fication, biology, and natural control of insects. Formation of an 
insect collection. 


MWF, 9-10:15 a.m., Lab MW, 1-4:30 p.m. 


FORESTRY AND 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


225/525. THE ELEMENTS OF FOREST MENSURATION. 
The measurement of trees, stands, and forest products; field-office 
practice in timber estimating and log scaling; collection and 
compilation of forest inventory data. 3 40-hour weeks. 

8 a.m.-5 p.m., May 30-June 16. 


FRENCH 
123. INTENSIVE REVIEW OF FRENCH. 


For those who are not ready for a 34rd semester of work. 


130. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH: FRENCH LIFE-AND 
CULTURE: 
Intensive review and study. Readings in modern French litera- 
ture. Sequence: French 130, 140. Prerequisite, French 120 or 
equivalent. 
SeCH Ey 0 Aes SECS2 1123018. ie 
144. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH: FRENCH LIFE 
AND CULTURE. 


Stresses the reading of contemporary fiction. 


364/664. FOREIGN LANGUAGE RESEARCH. 

Course with focus on research studies conducted in foreign langu- 
age education in the past 20 years, as well as on issues and ideas 
germane to present language teaching practices. 


9 a.m. 


410. FRENCH GRADUATE READING. 

Emphasizes skill in reading. It prepares students from other de- 
partments who wish to offer French in satisfaction of the ‘‘com- 
petence in a foreign language’ requirement. 

9 a.m. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


201. CORPORATION FINANCE. 

Corporate financial behavior; appraisal of factors affecting de- 
cision-making regarding sources and application of funds; in- 
troduction to capital budgeting and cost of capital problem. Pre- 
requisite, Accounting 125, or permission of instructor. 

I p.m. 

260. LAW I. 

Nature of law and judicial process; the concept of contract; eco- 
nomic functions and consequences of contracts. 

10:15 a.m. 

262/562. LAW III. 

The nature, functions and limitations of Commercial Law. Pre- 
requisite, G.B. 260. 


9 a.m. 
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265/565. BUSINESS AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. 

Theories and doctrines relating the firm to its environment. Ag- 
gregate legal, social, political, and economic factors in complet- 
ing concepts of the role of business in society. Prerequisite, senior 
standing or permission: of instructor. Also listed as Management 
205. 

I p.m. 


272. SEMINAR IN URBAN REGIONAL STUDIES. 

Analysis of the dimensions of urban growth and change; dis- 
cussion of the reasons behind, and the problems growing out of 
the economic growth and stagnation of urban areas. Prerequi- 
site, GB 270 or permission of instructor. 


GEOGRAPHY 

155. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

The spatial attributes of human societies; population, cultural 
characteristics, settlement, and economic activity. Selected re- 
gional case studies. 2 class hours, 1 2-hour laboratory period, 
and field trips. 

9 a.m. 


GEOLOGY 

tor PHYSICAL GEOLOGY: 

The nature and origin of the landscape features of the earth and 
their underlying rocks and structures, including the work of 
rivers, waves, and currents, wind, and glaciers; the role of earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, and the processes of mountain-building. 2 
class hours, 1 3-hour laboratory period, and field trips. 

9 a.m.; Lab, MW 1-5 p.m. 


388. SPECIAL PROBLEMS FOR UNDERGRADUATES. 
By arrangement. 

389. FIELD PROBLEMS: 

By arrangement. 

7o00.. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

By arrangement. 

800. MASTER’S THESIS. 

By arrangement. 

goo PEDs THESIS, 

By arrangement. 


GERMAN 

10. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. 

Conversation, reading, grammar and composition. 2 laboratory 
hours by arrangement. 

9 a.m. 


120. ELEMENTARY GERMAN II. 

Conversation, reading, grammar and composition. 3 class hours, 
1 laboratory hour. 

I p.m. 


130. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN I. 

Reading, conversation, composition. Grammar review. Prerequt- 
site, German 120. 

9 a.m. 


140. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN II. 

For the non-German major who would like to develop a reading 
ability in German on an intensive level. Readings in modern 
German literature and intensive review. Prerequisite, German 
130 or equivalent. 
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409. GRADUATE READING COURSE. 

Designed for graduate students preparing for their M.A. or Ph.D. 
reading examination. No previous knowledge of German re- 
quired. No credit. 


I p.m. 


HISTORY 


100. HISTORY OF WESTERN THOUGHT 

AND INSTITUTIONS. 
The historical development of the western European countries, 
their ideas, and institutions. 
11:30 a.m. 
140. PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 1500-1815. 
The historical development of Western European thought and 
institutions. History majors are strongly urged to take this course 
before registering for advanced European courses. 
9 a.m. 


150. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION TO 1876. 

A survey of the American national growth. 

9 a.m. 


202/502. EARLY MIDDLE AGES 300-1100. 

Spread of Christianity; pagan and early Christian culture; Ger- 
manic kingship; the Carolingian world; early feudalism; mon- 
asticism and ecclesiastical centralization. 

TO:15 a.m. 

215/515. THE HISTORY OF. RUSSIA Ii 

Political, economic, social and intellectual development of Rus- 
sia. Origins of Russian Marxism and the Soviet period. 

11:30 a.m. 


332/632. THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
From early settlement to contemporary regional problems. 
11:30 a.m. 


769. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. 

Training in historical research. Prerequisite, permission of in- 

structor. 

I p.m. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


256/556. DATA PROCESSING AND INFORMATION 
HANDLING SYSTEMS. 

Principles and applications of data processing and electronic 

computer systems for use by Industrial Engineers as a manage- 

ment tool for control and decision-making. Prerequisite, permis- 

sion of instructor. 

9 a.m. 


271/571. BASIC PROBABILITY FOR ENGINEERS. 
Probability theory including: sample spaces; discrete and contin- 
uous random variables; functions of random variables; marginal 
and joint probability, density and 
functions; and moments. Prerequisite, Math. 124. 
7245 aan, 


ITALIAN 

410. GRADUATE READINGS IN ITALIAN. 

Emphasizes skill in reading. It prepares students from other de- 
partments who wish to offer Italian in satisfaction of the ““com- 
petence in a foreign language’’ requirement. 

10¢15.a,m. 


cumulative distribution 
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MANAGEMENT 

201. PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 

Fundamental principles and practices of the managerial process 
in business enterprises. 

11:30 a.m. 

214. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 

Principles and policies followed by management in recruitment, 
development direction, and control of personnel. 

10:15 a.m. 


247. PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT I. 

Basic principles of production management. Use of statistical, 
mathematical, and simulation methods in production or opera- 
tions. Prerequisite, Management 201. 

I p.m. 


371. BUSINESS POLICY AND STRATEGY. 

An integrating course embracing all organic management func- 
tions. Cases are used as subjects for analysis and systematic de- 
cision-making practice. Prerequisite, Management 201 and sen- 
ior standing. 

10:15 a.m. 


205... INDEPENDENT STUDY. 


By arrangement. 


391. SEMINAR IN ADMINISTRATION. 

Advanced study and individual research in theory practice of ad- 
ministrative organization and_ behavior. 
standing and permission of instructor. 

11:30 a.m. 


MARKETING 


201. FUNDAMENTALS OF MARKETING. 

The role of Marketing in our economic and social structure. The 
planning, the distribution, pricing and promotion of goods and 
services to consumer and industrial markets, viewed as internal 
activities of the firm, and also as they are shaped by environmen- 
tal forces. 

9 a.m. 

210. BUYER BEHAVIOR. 

Analysis of buyer motivation and buying behavior, including ex- 
planatory theories of consumer market behavior and models of 
the decision-making process for winning patronage. Prerequi- 
site, Marketing 201 or permission of instructor. 

11230 a.m. 


Prerequisite, senior 


222/522. MARKETING COMMUNICATIONS. 
Development of effective marketing communication strategies 
based upon an understanding of the characteristics of audiences. 

9 a.m. 


385. INDEPENDENT STUDY. 


By arrangement. 


MATHEMATICS 


100. MATHEMATICS IN THE MODERN WORLD. 

A cultural and historical presentation of some mathematical 
ideas to demonstrate both the scientific and the humanistic value 
of the subject. 


7:45 a.m. 
10. ELEMENTARY TECHNIQUES OF 
MATHEMATICS. 


Some basic techniques including sets, logic, numbers, counting, 
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probability, functions, and graphs. A student cannot receive 
credit for this course and either of the courses 111 Or 112. 

7:45 a.m., 9 a.m. 

5. ELEMENTARY LINEAR ALGEBRA. 

Systems of linear equations. Vector spaces, with emphasis on 
Euclidean spaces. Linear transformations and matrices. Deter- 
minants, Characteristic vectors. Designed as an elective for stu- 
dents in School of Business Administration, Industrial Engin- 
eering, Economics. Not for credit after Math. 212. 


7:45 a.m. 
116. CALCULUS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES A: 


Sets, real numbers, inequalities, relations and functions, se- 
quences, series, limits, differentiation and applications. 
9 and 10:15 a.m. 


117. CALCULUS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL 

SCIENCES II. 
Functions of several variables, maxima and minima, exponen- 
tial and logarithmic functions, integration, introduction to differ- 
ential equations. Prerequisite, Math. 116/118. 
9 a.m. 


130. PRECALCULUS MATHEMATICS. 

Functions and graphs; analytic geometry of lines and conic sec- 
tions; polynomial, exponential, logarithmic, and trigonometric 
functions. Primarily for students intending to study calculus 
but needing extensive preparation in the requisite algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry. 

10:15 a.10), 

i254 GALGULATS | 

Introduction to differential and integral calculus of functions of 
a single variable: continuity, derivatives, extrema, curve sketch- 
ing, the integral, elementary integration techniques. Primarily 
for students in the sciences. Credit given for only one of the 
COUrSES 4113," 110,” 119, 122) 91235, 133 0e1 35. 15350 Prerequisites, 
high school algebra, plane geometry, trigonometry, and analytic 
geometry of lines and conic sections; or Math. 130. 

SEC Regd ya eG 12) O OC eA R OCCA 1051 51a ile SCCIEA. 
11930°@.012 

Bowen LCuULUS TE 

Continuation of Math 135. Limits, partial derivatives, integra- 
tion techniques, integrals as limits, improper integrals, theorems 
of Cauchy and Taylor, infinite series and power series, smooth 
curves. Credit given for only one of the courses 117, 119, 124, 
125, 134, 136, 154. Prerequisite, Math. 135 or Math. 122/ 
123 taken in 1971-1972. 

S€Gr iy 10n4 5.4. 

165. MULTIVARIABLE CALCULUS. 

Functions of several variables, partial derivatives, multiple in- 
tegrals, theorems of Green, Stokes, and Gauss. Prerequisite, 
Math 173/183 or Math. 136 or Math. 124/125/134 taken 
in Spring, 1972. 

10:15 a.m. 

883. DIRECTED READINGS. 

By arrangement. 


Statistics 


121. ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. 
Nature of statistics; description of data; sample distribution, 
statistical theories and dispersion procedures; regression and cor- 
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relation, time series. Not open to students who have completed 

Stat. 315, Psych. 241 or 245, or Soc. 247. 

Sec. 1, 9 a.m. 

316/616. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF 
STATISTICS Ue 

Interval estimation, hypothesis testing, analysis of variance, re- 

gression, correlation, decision theory. Prerequisite, Stat. 315. 

11:30 a.m. 


MECHANICAL AND 
AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 


144. MECHANICS I (Statics). 
A vector treatment of the equilibrium of particles and rigid 
bodies. Topics include: vector algebra, forces, moments, couples, 
equations of equilibrium, free-body diagrams, graphical tech- 
niques, constraints, structures and mechanisms, friction, cen- 
troids and moments of inertia, and the method of virtual work. 
Prerequisites, Math 124, Physics 161. 
9 a.m. 
145. MECHANICS II (Strength of Materials). 
Notions of stress, strain, and Mohr’s circle. Tension shear and 
torsion. Plane stress and plane strain; moments of inertia. Shear 
force and bending moment diagrams. Deflection of beams; in- 
determinate beams, Castigliano’s principle; plastic bending of 
beams. Mechanical properties of materials. Prerequisite, MAE 
144. 
10:15 a.m. 
163. THERMODYNAMICS. 
The laws of thermodynamics are introduced and applied to vari- 
ous energy-transforming devices. Property relations. Emphasis 
on the science of thermodynamics, providing a background for 
further study in those areas that involve thermodynamic princi- 
ples. Prerequisites, Physics 162, Math 173. 
10:15 a.m. 
240. MECHANICS III (Dynamics). 
A vector treatment of dynamics. Kinematics of a particle in two 
and three dimensions. Dynamics of a particle; momentum, mo- 
ment of momentum, and work energy. Rigid bodies in plane 
motion; kinematics and dynamics. Relative motion. Prerequi- 
site, MAE 144. 
7:45 a.m. 
264. THERMODYNAMICS II. 
Application of the laws of thermodynamics to energy conversion 
devices. Introduction to irreversible thermodynamics. Prerequi- 
site, MAE 163. 
9 a.m. 
265. FLUID MECHANICS. Also CE. 257. 
Vector approach to the fundamentals of fluid dynamics, includ- 
ing the topics of fluid statics, kinematics of fluids, potential 
flow, vorticity, dimensional analysis. Introduction to viscous 
fluids and compressibility. Prerequisite, MAE 163. Required CE 
and MAE course. 
7:45 a.m. 
385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Individual study of a selected problem for qualified students. 
By arrangement with members of the department. 

Credit, 1-3. 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


140. BIOLOGY OF MICROORGANISMS. 

General considerations of the microbial world, including history, 
structure, growth, ecology, physiology, pathogenesis, and mi- 
crobial genetics. Lectures supplemented with visual aid material. 

9 a.m. 


MUSIC 
120mm LL AN@IGIBASS: 


Piano class on electronic instruments. 
11:30 a.m. 


205/505. MUSIC HISTORY—MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE MUSIC. 
Chant and Organum through Renaissance motet and madrigal. 
Reading, listening, score study, analysis. 
1O31 Seat. 
716. ANALYSIS OF MUSIC LITERATURE, 
1890- PRESENT. 
Representative compositions from each period. Analysis by 
score and sound of the various musical forms and media. Offered 
on a rotation basis of period courses. 
ie30aan 
742. RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION. 
Individual research projects in selected areas of Music Educa- 
tion. 
9 a.m. 


NURSING 

301. NURSING IN THE COMMUNITY. 

Application of basic concepts of public health and public health 
nursing to the care of individuals, families and community 
groups. Correlated practicum provides experience in care of se- 
lected individuals, families and groups served by official and 
non-official public health nursing services. Enrollment limited 
and by permission of instructor. Students must provide trans- 


Credit, 6. 


portation. June 12 to July 26. 


NUTRITION AND FOOD 

385/685. HUMAN NUTRITION METHODOLOGY. 
Laboratory study of methods of assessing nutritional status and 
nutrient intake. Prerequisite: NF 352 or equivalent. June 26- 
July 21. 9 a.m.; Labs daily, 10 a.m.-12 noon, 1-4 p.m. 

yoo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

By arrangement. 

S002 -MASTER'S THESIS: 

By arrangement. 

goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 


By arrangement. 


PILE @S@ Eiline 

105. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 

An introduction to some of the most important of the general 
questions, ideas, theories, and methods of inquiry which have 
given direction to Western thought. 

SECA IV IO31 5a, Ivs SCG. 2.48.15, poi: 
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10. ETHICS. 

An examination of classical and contemporary theories concern- 
ing policy formation and the justification of personal decisions 
and ways of life. 

3:30 p.m. 

m5. INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 

An inquiry into the nature of critical thinking, including the 
functions of language, the structure of deductive arguments, and 
a glimpse at inductive methods. 

9 a.m. 

Foo. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

By arrangement. 

800. MASTER’S THESIS. 

By arrangement. 

900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 

By arrangement. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


too. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Skills courses in sport, dance, and other forms of physical acti- 
vity available to all students in the University. Credit, 1. 


Under P.E. 100, specific courses include: 


Gor. INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING. 
3:30 p.m. 

G 23. MODERN DANCE I. 

G45. BOWLINGI. 

2215 p.m: 

set OL Fd: 

3:30 p.m. 

G58. HANDBALL/SQUASH. 

225 pun: 

GoomBEG]EQUITATIONT. 


DCCrI nO .45 ain ec. 2, O-7215 p.m. 
Gor” BEG EQUITATION IL 
SEC. I, 9 4.M., SeC. 2,°7:15-8:30 p.m. 


G62; INT. EQUITATION I. 
DEG Lined 5 Pile SEC? 2, O- 7215 p.m. 


osm INIAEOUILALION II. 
Lab Fee, $45.; 7:15-8:30 p.m. 
S072 LENNIS 1 

BECe Ia 5, dts SEC. 2, 0 2.10. 
Cate ex OGAt 

9 a.m. 


PE/Educ. 285. STUDENT TEACHING. 


By arrangement. Credit varies. 
370. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


TO:15 a.m. 
GozeeerloLORY OF SPORT IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Sport in America from earliest times to the contemporary period. 
Emphasis will be placed on the social, political and economic 
factors which affected the development of sport. Prerequisite, PE 
561. 


9 a.m. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Individual research on a topic not covered by any existing 
courses. Normally confined to an extension of the content of an 
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existing course rather than an introduction to a new area of 
study. 

By arrangement. 

G729 ALM LETICSVA PHILOSOPHIC INQUIRY, 
1O°15 acre 

800. MASTER’S THESIS. 


By arrangement. 


Credits, 3-9. 


Credit, 3-9. 


Courses in Exercise Science: 


B52 OSs grit y SICAL ACTIVITY AND THE 

MENTALLY RETARDED. 
Examining the motor domain of the trainable and. the profound- 
ly mentally retarded child, and to attempt an understanding of 
the neurophysiological factors underlying some of today’s treat- 
ment programs. Prerequisite, PE 259 and permission of instruc- 
tor. 
9 a.m. 


700.. SPECIAL,PROBLEMS: 
By arrangement. 


813. MEASUREMENT THEORY AND HUMAN 
MOVEMENT RESEARCH. 

The theory of the construction of evaluative instruments in hu- 

man movement with emphasis on a critical examination of exist- 

ing measurement devices. Prerequisites, PE 274 and 712. 

TO:t5 a.m. 


823. EXPERIMENTAL EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY. 
7°45 2.00 
843. NEUROMUSCULAR FATIGUE. 


Analysis of fatigue and recovery processes in gross human motor 
activity. Prerequisites, PE 621, 742, 813, and Stat 551 and 561. 

I p.m. 

800. MASTER'S THESIS. 

By arrangement. 

goo. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
By arrangement. 


Credit varies. 


Credit varies. 


PELs 


it UN PRODUC TORY PE ysiCs 1. 
Mechanics, sound, heat; electricity, magnetism, light and mod- 
ern physics, using trigonometry and algebra, but not calculus. 
Intended for pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-veterinary and some 
science major students. Prerequisites, Math. 121 previously or 
concurrently. 

9g a.m.; Lab MTuW, 10:15 a.m. 


10329 GENERAL PHY SICSAII: 
Electromagnetic radiation, optics, atomic and nuclear physics. 
Prerequisites, Math. 136; Physics 162. 
9g a.m.; Lab MTuW, 10:15 a.m. 


Credit, 4. 


Credit, 4. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

100. AMERICAN POLITICS. 

Introduction to constitutional principles and public policy mak- 
ing in American national government. Democratic theory, ma- 
jor national political institutions, electoral behavior, and_ se- 
lected public policy questions. 

2:15 p.m. 
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150. COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 

Introduction to political structures, processes, and comparative 

national development in parliamentary, one-party, and other 

political systems. The relationship of cultural values to institu- 

tions; emphasis on such forces of change as democracy, indus- 

trialization, and revolution. 

10:15 a.m. 

202/502. MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT. 

The development of political thought and its relation to cultural 

and institutional growth from the rise of the modern state to the 

present. 

2515 psi. 

240/540. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

A comparative analysis of the interest groups, political parties, 

and governmental institutions of the South American countries. 

Emphasis on the background and political culture in which Latin 

American politics take place. 

11:30 a.m. 

321/621. THE PRESIDENCY IN AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

Constitutional and political aspects of the Presidency in legisla- 

tion, administration, and conduct of foreign and military affairs. 

The President as party leader. Prerequisite, Pol. Sci. too or 

160-161. 


PSYGHIOEOGY 

ior. ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 

The basic approaches and concepts of modern psychology. Ex- 
amples of perception, conditioning, cognitive processes, social 
behavior, tests and measurements, and personality. The heuris- 
tic value of these concepts and approaches in considering some 
of the problems of society. 

1036 2-0: 

141. PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS. 

Introduction to the ways questions about behavior are formu- 
lated and then tested through experiments. Lectures and labora- 
tory experiences involving concepts from many areas of psy- 
chology are used to expose psychology majors to the procedures 
utilized in designing, conducting, and reporting experiments. 
Prerequisite, Psych. tor. 

9 a.m.; Lab by arrangement. 

45, DOSTATISTICSIN PSYCHOLOGY. 

Introduction to statistical principles and techniques as applied to 
psychological data. 

{0-85 4. Mi. 

230. MOTIVATION. 

Introduction to theories and research on the nature and deter- 
minants of motivation. Topics include instinct, behavior and 
energization concepts, biological and acquired bases of emotions 
and motives, frustration, conflict and stress. Prerequisite, Psych. 
IOI. 

9 a.m. 

262. CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychological development of the child, including language, 
emotions, intelligence, social behavior, motivation, and_person- 
ality. Not open to psychology majors. Prerequisite, Psych. ror. 
7:45 a.m. 
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263. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE) 

Consideration of the development, and emotional, social and in- 
tellectual adjustment of the individual during the adolescent 
years. Prerequisite, Psych. tor. 

9 a.m. 


301. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Psychological facts and principles of development, learning, and 
measurement as applied to educational situations. Prerequisite, 
Psych. 1o1. 
11:30 a.m. 
305. HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 

SYSTEMS. 
General structure of psychological theory; analysis and compari- 
son of historical systems in the tradition of British empiricism- 
associationism and Continental rationalism, and of derivative 
near-contemporary and contemporary mentalistic, functionalis- 
tic, and behavioristic systems. Prerequisite, Psych. tot. 


7:45 a.m. 
871-872. CLINICAL PRACTICUM. 


By arrangement. 


Credit, 3-12. 


PUBLICIE RATA iE 
123. DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL AND 

COMMUNITY HEALTH. 
Development of understanding and attitudes relative to personal, 
family and community health needs. Attention given to mental 
and physical well being, drugs, sexuality, communicable and 
chronic diseases and health services. 
11:30 a.m. 


304/604. SCHOOL HEALTH. 

Consideration of the principles, concepts, methods, and dynam- 
ics of the organization of a school health program at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level. Stress is placed in the planning and 
teaching in problem areas, (1.e., sex education, mental health 
and drugs). Prerequisite, junior or senior standing or permission 
of instructor. 


10:15 a.m. 
375/675. PUBLIC EAS eA SiGe: 

Principles of statistics applied to the evaluation of public health 
practices. 

9 a.m. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Individual study of a selected problem for qualified students. 
By arrangement. Credit, 1-3. 
yoo.. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC HEAE Ere 

Special investigational or research problems in public health for 
advanced students. The scope of the work can be varied to meet 
specific conditions. 

By arrangement. Credit, 3-6. 


782. SUPERVISED FIELD TRAINING (Internship). 

For students majoring in public health. Supervised field ob- 
servation and professional experience in selected public health 
agencies. Assignments in either associate functions or intern- 
ship. Departmental staff; consultants in public health agencies. 


By arrangement. Credit, 6-12. 
800. MASTER'S THESIS. 
By arrangement. Credit, 3-10. 
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RHETORIC 

100. LANGUAGE & WRITING. 

How we choose words and styles to express ourselves and our 
world. Particular attention to the written language. Varied op- 
portunities for written expression, on different subjects, for dif- 
ferent purposes and audiences. Short reading assignments, some 
about language, and frequent short papers. Emphasis on respon- 
sible choice in the language we use in both our academic and 
everyday lives. 

Seem elOrsr ails eOeC, 2, 113074. SEC.95. 1) p.ti2  Sec.- 4: 
PIs Dirt woCGm ater) G0 EC. 0.0745. ayIllns SCO. 7,0) aatiL: 
SEG ras, Gel 5 oom. 

110. LANGUAGE AND SPEAKING. 

Choosing and managing materials and ideas in speaking situa- 
tions. Interplay of communication, spoken language, and_per- 
sonal development. 

DEC eceeece eG m2, 1035 ane, OCC. 3, 10215. Ag. tSeCe «4, 
1E30-@. fils .SeCs 5) 1 p.m. 


140. VOICES OF IMAGINATIVE WRITING. 

Examination of various kinds of verbal imaginative expression 
in our culture—rock lyrics and modern poems, advertising, short 
fiction, drama—with a view to helping students become more 
articulate and critical as readers and more resourceful and daring 
as writers. Exercises in critical reading or analysis balanced by 
frequent ‘creative’ writing activities in various genres. By ‘‘play- 
ing’ with language in various ways, the student ts led to serious 
efforts at self-expression and self-definition. 

DECI 30'4.M.; S€c52, 1'p.m. 


1450. CRITICISM AND THE THEATRICAL ARTS: 

The roles and styles of the critic, using as subject matter the 
theatrical area (theatre, dance, and film) 

10:15 a.m. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND 
EITERATURES 


257/557. SOVIET LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY 

ici UN PRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 

The fundamental terminology of sociology and intensive discus- 
sion of selected topics from a sociological point of view. 

Secu g124 5 ale ee. 2, 1:00 p.m, 

ZI SOGIOQLOGY OF AGING. 

Aging as a social phenomenon in the United States and Massa- 
chusetts with emphasis on the elderly population. Topics include 
biological, psychological, and social factors in the aging process, 
the demographic and ecological conditions of aging, the problem 
of retirement, and public policy and politics as they relate to old 
age. 

9 a.m. 

Bie RDAN SOCIOLOGY. 

A comparative analysis of cities and of urbanization with special 
reference to demographic characteristics or urban populations, 
urban ecology, and urban social structure. Prerequisite, Soc. ror. 
10:15 a.m. 

256. RACE RELATIONS. 

The social, economic and political aspects of racial and ethnic 
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problems in the United States, plus briefer considerations of 
similar problems in Africa and Asia. Prerequisite, Soc. 101. 
11:30 a.m. 


278. CRIMINOLOGY. 

The nature of crimes and the factors underlying criminal be- 
havior. The machinery of justice; the law, courts, police sys- 
tems, and correctional institutions. 

10:15 a.m. 


SPANISH 

110,120. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. 
For students with no previous creditable training in Spanish. In- 
tensive practice in language skills. To fulfill the language re- 
quirement, upon completion of the course most stydents are re- 
quired to continue by taking Spanish 130 or 140. 

Fis ani 

126. ELEMENTARY SPANISH—INTENSIVE. 

An intensive elementary course with emphasis on the oral as- 
pect designed to allow completion of Spanish 110 and 120 in one 
course. Open to all. 
9 and 11:30 a.m. 


130,140. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. 

For upperclassmen who have completed Spanish 110-120, and 
those freshmen and transfer students who are found qualified 
by placement examination. Training in language skill, with 
emphasis on speaking and understanding; readings in cultural 
and literary texts. Students completing Spanish 140 fulfill the 
language requirement. 

10:15 a.m. 

181. ORAL SPANISH. 

Oral aspects of the language: pronounciation, vocabulary build- 
ing, speeches, discussions, debates. Grammatical elements re- 
quired for correct and fluent use of American and Peninsular 
Spanish. Prerequisite, Spanish 140 or permission of the depart- 
ment. 

9 a.m. 


Credit, 6. 


The followig courses are tentatively offered as part of the Bi- 
lingual-Bicultural Institute being planned in collaboration with 
the School of Education. Please check registration day for the 
final course numbers and titles. 


3--/6--. ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
FOR SPANISH SPEAKERS, 


g/0-- 


3--/6-- LANGUAGE AND CULTURE OF SPANISH 
SPEAKING MINORITY GROUPS. 


5-/ O= 


CARIBBEAN LITERATURE. 


CULTURAL AND HUMANISTIC AWARENESS. 


7oo. PROBLEM COURSE. 
Directed study in some phase of linguistics or literature. 
By arrangement. 


siete dC le 


115. INTRODUCTION TO THEATRE. 

A survey of the theatre: its aesthetics, elements, forms, and con- 
tributing artists; its influences and place in our culture. 

9 a.m. 


ag 


182. INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNICATION 
DISORDERS. 

The types and causes of communication disorders; emphasis on 

speech disorders. 

7:45 a.m. 


225/525. HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

MOTION PICTURE. 
Evolution of the motion picture as an international art form and 
social force. Analysis of form, technique and impact of film. 
Selected screening of representative film styles and content. 


MTuW, 1 p.m., Th, 1-3:15 p.m. 


288/588. CLINICAL PRACTICE. 
Supervised experience in therapy with individuals having articu- 
latory type disorders. May be repeated once. Prerequisites, 
Speech 181 and 182. 
By arrangement. Credit, 1-3. 
289/589. COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS OF DEAF 

& HARD OF HEARING. 
The physical, psychological, social, and educational problems 
and needs of the hearing handicapped. Prerequisite, Speech 
250/550. 
TuTh, 9-11:15 a.m. 


at 


390/690, Sec. 1. SEMINAR IN COMMUNICATIONS 
DISORDERS. 

Behavior modification in Communication Disorders. The habilt- 

tation and rehabilitation of speech and language disorders 

through behavior modification using operant procedures. Pre- 

requisites, Speech 182 and 283/583. 


MW, 9-11:15 a.m. 

391/691. SEMINAR IN MASS COMMUNICATION. 

The media and social reform. Historical and contemporary ef- 
forts of mass media in promoting social reform in this country 
and in reflecting and generating awareness of social reform move- 
ments. The independent and combined activities of books, news- 
papers, film, radio, and television. Judgments of varying degrees 
of effectiveness of the media. 


TuTh, 7-9:30 p.m. 
ZOO OG 


iol. INTRODUCTORY ZOOLOGY. 

Principles of zoology including cell structure and metabolism, 
heredity, development, behavior, evolution, ecology, and the 
anatomy and physiology of the major groups in the animal king- 
dom. Provides background for understanding current biological 


problems. 
MWF, 9 a.m., Lab TuTh, 1-4 p.m. 
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